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EDITOR 





HE status of important educational legisla- 

tion is practically as reported in March. 
Some of the State Department and WEA bills 
have passed the Senate but have not received 
WITH THE LAWMAKERs SSembly action. The 
tuition measure is still 
in committee. An inkling of what may be in 
store for appropriation bills outside of the 
budget bill can be gleaned from the quick re- 
jection of two bills of an admittedly meritori- 
ous nature but the money for which was not 
in sight. 

Tenure has had reversals of all sorts. Amend- 
ments setting age sixty-five as a point where 
tenure becomes inoperative, and another to ex- 
clude one-room districts from the law, have 
passed the lower house. The repealer failed of 
engrossment, then, upon reconsideration, was 
engrossed. Final Assembly action is expected 
in the near future. Another amendment has 
been introduced to exclude married women 
teachers from the law. Lines are drawn on the 
subject but there is no small amount of shift- 
ing between the times it is up for a vote. The 
odds against retention of the law are heavy. 
‘Locals and the Welfare Committee adhere to 
the position that correctional provisions enacted 
by the present legislature should make it more 
acceptable to the school boards. Security for 
teachers is a justifiable aim and we detect no 
reluctance on the part of individuals or pro- 
fessional organizations to make reasonable 
concessions. 

A running account of the status of educa- 
tional bills is difficult in a monthly publica- 
tion. We, therefore, refer our readers to other 
and more frequent releases for up-to-date 
information. 











WEA MEMBERSHIP THRU 
MARCH 29 
Active members _........_.- 21,259 
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A= study has revealed an extended 
rise in business activtiy. Regardless of 
some bearish sentiment concerning the Euro- 
pean situation, indications forecast a general 
upward trend. The eco- 
nomic background of the 
nation as a whole seems 
favorable in the light of statistics avail- 
able from reliable sources. Against these 
facts the status of teachers may be lined 
up, arithmetically and logically. Teachers’ 
pay is still under the 1933 level, whereas, 
since that year living costs have increased eleven 
percent. A consideration of salaries which 
omits this vital fact may lead to an unfair dis- 
position of the matter. A teacher receiving 
$100 a month in 1933 and in 1939 is under 
reduced wages. Actually, she should be getting 
$111 at present in order to live as she did six 
years ago. 

Scattered reports on contract figures for next 
year show that increases are being granted. 
Some are only nominal raises but others are 
substantial. Administrators and teachers should 
be conversant with various business indices, 
thus being in better position to defend an ade- 
quate living standard for themselves. A publi- 
cation covering the status of the teacher has 
been released. 


BUSINESS AND THE 
TEACHER'S CONTRACT 


* 
Coo inadequacy of the general fund and 


decreased income tax receipts, the Emer- 
gency Board has ordered a blanket reduction of 
ten percent in state appropriations. Affected by 
this order are all state depart- 
ments and institutions excepting 
aids for schools and assistance 
for old age, blind and dependent children. The 
announcement came with startling suddenness 
and imposes a heavy task upon state agencies. 
According to the order, it is up to them to 
apply retrenchment as they see fit. Only un- 
official details are available as the Journal goes 
to press. Thus far no developments in the 
formulation of the state budget or the tax 
program have been made public. 


LAST QUARTER 
BUDGET SLASH 
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EDERAL taxes collected from Wisconsin 

amounted to $51,000,000 in 1935. In 1937 
Uncle Sam collected $81,000,000 from us and 
in 1938 it had jumped to $96,000,000. The 
tax policy of the federal 
government has cut heav- 
ily into the taxing powers 
of the states. One agency which has been hit 
hard by these inroads is education and it seems 
that some of taxes collected from the states 
should be returned to help support education. 

There are now two bills in the Congress, 
Senate bill 1305, S., and House bill H. R. 3517. 
The provisions are practically identical. Federal 
control is entirely removed and the allotment 
of funds and amounts are the same. The only 
difference is that H. R. 3517 permits any Legis- 
lature, if it so desires, to make books, transpor- 
tation, health and welfare services available to 
children attending non-public schools. It will 
be up to Congress to decide the issue con- 
tained in the difference between the two bills. 
Payson Smith of Massachusetts, a consistent 
opponent of federal aid with any degree of 
control, stated at Cleveland that the present 
legislation was drawn so as to remove all possi- 
bility of federal control and urged its support. 
He warned that if educators cannot agree now, 
they might as well quit advocating it. The 
Legislative Commission of the NEA voted at 
Cleveland to support the Senate bill. 

Hearings on Senate Bill 1305 were held early 
in March and on March 21 it was given a 
favorable report by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The situation in the Senate 
looks encouraging and Senators Thomas and 
Harrison will try to get an early vote on it. 

The House bill has not had a hearing but 
schedule of it is expected in the near future. 
The Legislative Commission asks supporters of 
federal aid to correspond with Congressmen 
about the legislation. 


* 


Speci of state and local government 
employees are subject to federal income 
taxes and federal employees are subject to 
state income taxes. The Supreme Court so de- 
cided on March 28 in case of 
Graves, et al. vs. O'Keefe. 
This decision removes all 
doubt as to reciprocal taxation henceforth and 
the legislative machinery in the states is already 
under way to incorporate such levies. The only 


FEDERAL AID FAVORED 
BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


RECIPROCAL 
TAXATION UPHELD 


question just now is whether or not teachers 
and other government employees will be called 
upon to pay for several past years. A bill to 
prevent this unjust thing from happening has 
already passed the House, has been reported for 
passage and is on the Senate calendar. Irrele- 
vant amendments have been offered and have 
delayed its legislative march. Unless imperti- 
nent subjects are rejected the bill may suffer a 
presidential veto. 


* 
“WE POSSESS a very dear friend who 


does not now, nor did he ever exist. 
Pardon us for saying that, it is much better that 
it should be this way than if he had lived, for 
then he would have to 
THE EDITOR'S VIEWPOINT 45. come day and we 
would be disconsolate. This friend is of our 
imagination, yet none the less real because of 
that fact. Even though we have never seen him 
he is closer to us at times than those of flesh- 
and-blood; closer to us than the eye or ear 
could ever bring him. We hold intimate con- 
versations with him when we are alone. When 
the day is done it is to him that we turn, some- 
times for advice, sometimes because he hums 
little tunes to us after a very pleasant evening. 
There are times when we are quite happy 
together; we whistle as we walk and smile 
when we work. There are times when we are 
utterly wretched; times when he prods us, re- 
proaches us; and, we have learned to take it 
meekly enough. We count it a great triumph, 
however, now that we are getting along better 
again. We have come to be the best of friends. 
If you ask us how we think of the multitude of 
things of which we write in this periodical we 
will tell you a secret—a secret that has never 
been told before. We do not invent them; it 
is this dear friend who tells them to us. When 
he is in the mood to talk volubly we can write 
at great length; when he is close-mouthed we 
find it difficult to supply our weekly stint. We 
have said that we are friends, but—we must 
alter that. It can hardly be said that we love 
him; yet he is our indispensable companion. 
He will be with us at our death still whisper- 
ing, debating, applauding, hissing, right at our 
very side. It is our hope that he likes us, for 
after death he may have something to say, and 
—we want it to be complimentary. He is our 
other self.” —Philatelic Gossip 
(Contributed by H. W. Schmidt) 
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The 


Becomes Modern 


* 


ROBERT C. CLARK 
Dept. of Biology, Whitewater S$. T. C. 


| var change is not necessarily progress, 
but in order that progress may obtain it is 
necessary often times to make changes, even in 
well established fields of procedure. For many 
years Biology has accepted the laboratory 
method as essential, but we have not made as 
much progress in the refinement and efficiency 
of the laboratory approach as we should. In the 
mind of many teachers there is no substitute for 
dissection as a means of learning the necessary 
structures and relations of animal and plant 
life. However, if we observe carefully and sym- 
pathetically the progress of students, keeping 
in mind always that Biology, makes a definite 
contribution to the ideals and philosophy of 
people, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
many young people receive wrong impressions 
of life from our present methods in the labo- 
ratory. Many personalities are shocked and 
greatly disturbed when they are required to dis- 
sect various kinds of animals and the impres- 
sions which they take away are a deep-seated 
apathy and a complete disgust with the things 
they have been required to do. Thus instead of 
instilling a genuine interest and enthusiasm for 
this essential part of their education, we are 
actually defeating the objective toward which 
we strive in Biology. 

With this condition in mind, may we not 
approach the subject from a different view- 
point; that is with no thought of replacing the 
value of laboratory studies. That procedure is 
too well established and holds too great a value 
in biological study to throw it away. But in the 
mind of many who have given this problem 







serious consideration there is a possibility of 
saving these values and eliminating their unde- 
sirable characteristics. Following this convic- 
tion it has been my privilege and opportunity 
to plan several courses in the College Freshman 
course in Biology and in High School Biology 
with the idea in mind of eliminating the gen- 
eral routine of dissection. From several years 
of experience there seems evidence of genuine 
progress in this new approach. The laboratory 
technique which I have used, I feel, preserves 
the value of contact with living things, and 
gives a wholesome opportunity to critically 
observe actual specimens as they occur in nature. 
The student does not obtain any “‘artificial” or 
“chart” concept of Biology as occurs when the 
laboratory is not used. This ‘‘protected’” con- 
tact with life certainly eliminates the “fear” 
complex so often found and reduces the possi- 
bility of injuring those finer sentiments which 
are a part of every person's character. 

Thus it is not my purpose to argue the 
merits of this new plan, nor to magnify the 
defects of the old established routine. I simply 
want to present for further consideration, and 
honest criticism our experience with this new 
approach. These years of experimentation with 
various changes in method have convinced me 
and many of my students that this new ap- 
proach has many valid and valuable features. 
I unhesitatingly say, in my opinion, that this 
procedure really increases the value of the lab- 
oratory and stimulates an incentive to further 
investigation. This, I believe, is the very heart 
of scientific teaching. To create an interest and 
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a further desire to know truth, and to read in 
the various fields under consideration, is one of 
the high objectives of Biological study. 

The most encouraging feature of this new 
procedure is the fact that it makes the organ- 
ization of the biological laboratory such that 
it enables the student to do “individual’’ work 
and offers greater stimulation if he has any in- 
clination at all, in the general field of biological 
science. After considerable changes in method 
and procedure the following outline is indi- 
cated as the conclusion of our efforts and objec- 
tives, thus far, in our experiment. 

A series of laboratory problems is devised 
using some familiar and recognized type form 
as the basis of study. This form is selected to 
illustrate some fundamental biological prin- 
ciple. Various text book assignments and spe- 
cial references lead the student to a general 
understanding of the fundamental idea of the 
problem, its relation to previous problems and 
its connections with subsequent studies. Ques- 
tions and discussions emphasize the major 
points of the study. By means of charts, lan- 
tern slides, and models, various structural and 
functional relations are thoroughly explained to 
the class. In this preparation the student makes 
designated drawings in which we use a system 
of differential coloring, emphasizing each im- 
portant structure or system in a different color 
and specifying its particular functional relation. 
This forms the basis of a thorough biological 
understanding of the problem and is the essen- 
tial background for contact with real laboratory 
procedure. Oral and written quizzes are given 
at various intervals to indicate progress and to 
clear up various difficulties. This phase of the 
work is necessarily somewhat artificial, but the 
fundamental purpose comes in laying the foun- 
dation for an understanding of the living world 
itself. This phase of the work we have chosen 
to call the “demonstration laboratory” proce- 
dure. Following this work the student then has 
access to a selected group of experiments and 
specimens covering the animal or plant group 
which is being considered. Wherever possible 
living forms are first studied. Then prepared 
specimens are used, followed by various special 
dissections. They have all been prepared by 
expert technicians and illustrate in real material 
what the student had studied in the “demon- 
stration laboratory”. In addition to the type 
forms there are a great many related forms en- 
larging the concept of that particular phylum 


of animal life and illustrating the transition 
forms which may connect it with preceding or 
subsequent studies. 

After the student has made a careful survey 
of the entire series of specimens he is required 
to select some special form that is of challeng- 
ing interest to him. He makes a careful study 
of its life history, its various characteristics, its 
habits of life, its ecological relations, its bio- 
logical significance in the economic world, and 
from various sources gets a complete detailed 
picture of this form. If possible, his prepara- 
tion is presented to the entire class. This how- 
ever is optional, and in large classes sometimes 
impossible. But at least this procedure offers a 
challenging incentive for careful study, stimu- 
lating an interest in biological procedure and 
brings the student to realize a challenging 
interest in biology subject matter. 


Saver of Time 


From the students’ standpoint this method 
saves a great deal of time, establishes habits of 
study and approach that are truly “'scientific” 
and avoids those ‘‘time-wasting habits’ and that 
“idle roaming around” to see what others have 
found. All these create much disturbance and 
become serious problems of conduct and dis- 
cipline. The clear accurate details of carefully 
prepared specimens are an incentive to critical 
observation and scientific comparisons. The 
great variety of specimens available gives a 
broader concept of the subject and makes pos- 
sible the illustration of many more biological 
principles and relations than is possible in the 
old procedure. 

From the teaching standpoint there are many 
advantages. The specimens are mounted in 
uniform glass containers and can be arranged 
in groups and classes for definite objectives. 
There is no need for long hours of preparing 
dissected specimens and materials. The equip- 
ment necessary is very insignificant as compared 
with the dissecting tools—pans, etc., so com- 
mon with other methods. The versatility and 
range of uses thus made available are certainly 
advances in laboratory technique. Also the 
material is not wasted, and does not have to 
be replaced. These specimens are relatively 
permanent and there is little breakage in their 
use among students. The initial cost is not 
large and new “units” can be secured, and it 
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is a challenge to plan and watch your museum 
grow. 

Let us visit such a “demonstration” labora- 
tory. The students are studying a problem en- 
titled ‘Complex Body Organizations”, and the 
type forms used are the various groups of the 
“worms’.* The instructor has reviewed the 
important objectives of the problem, including 
the cylindrical form, bilateral symmetry, seg- 
mentation, the internal organization, the sys- 
tems and their position in the body, with 
special emphasis upon functions; charts, models 
and drawings on the blackboard visualize all 
these points. A set of questions and discussion 
topics follow, and review assignments are made 
for subsequent discussions. The earthworm is 
used as a type for these discussions. Its habitat 
and distribution is noted, its relation to soil 
and agriculture emphasized; its life cycle is 
studied. When the instructor is convinced that 
the students are familiar with these general 
facts, they are required to draw, in careful 
detail various important views of the worm and 
label them. These drawings are made in “‘dif- 
ferentiated” colors. Such drawings would in- 
clude external views showing segmentation, 
internal views showing orientation of systems, 
and special views of various systems and tissues. 
A quizz follows this part of the work. You 
will observe that the student has now made his 
“own reference charts’ and “direction plans” 
for the next step in the work. In the “seminar 
laboratory” he finds a large group of prepared 
specimens in glass jars arranged and labelled. 
These include the type form “lumbricus”, sev- 
eral specimens of flat and round worms, tape 
worms, marine worms, various parasitic worms, 
the sand worm, and as many others as you can 
secure for your permanent museum. Now the 
student makes a complete survey of these speci- 
mens, learns their classification , their significant 
characteristics and life habits, and general 
methods of culture or control. By means of 
drawings, notes, and sketches, he secures a 
complete picture of the entire group. Then he 
selects some familiar form and makes a com- 
plete detailed study of that form; for example, 
he selects the tapeworm of the dog—Tawnia 
serrata. From the specimen he makes a “‘life 
drawing” and where slides are available studies 


* (A detailed outline of the above problem will be 
sent to anyone interested. A request to the author 
will be gratefully acknowledged.) 


the detailed structures. But more impogtant is 
the life cycle and methods of control which he 
learns. In a brief review he summarizes his 
findings before the entire class. An oral or 
written quizz follows this preparation using 
the specimens as review material. This problem 
is designed to show its relation to the preceding 
ones and bring out the phylogenetic significance 
of the entire series. It has been my observation 
that our students have both a composite and a 
complete picture of the entire animal world 
studied, and a wealth of detailed knowledge 
of special forms and their functions and 
relationships. 

I insist that this procedure has those values 
which inspire the student to biological study. 
Our advanced classes have more than doubled 
as a result of the stimulated interest this pro- 
cedure has aroused. Also it ‘‘functions” in 
their daily life as our bulletin board is con- 
stantly filled with picture clippings and inter- 
esting articles about the things we are studying. 
We change it each week and have now organ- 
ized a system of “files” to preserve these 
evidences of their individual interest. Thus 
biological studies have become interesting, 
challenging, and truly functional in the life of 
the student, as well as preserving and enhanc- 
ing the ‘‘scientific spirit” which forms the basis 
for the continued search for truth. Many of 
our students have gone out as teachers using 
this procedure in their Biology classes, and it 
is the encouragement that comes from them 
that has given me the incentive to continue to 
refine and improve this method. 

Following the urge for help and guidance in 
this method from the teachers now working in 
the high schools, our department is planning 
to continue its study and bring these values into 
a workable form for the High School Biology 
classes. Such a series of studies will be avail- 
able for their use in a few months and the 
cooperation of those interested in this method 
is solicited. Such methods need the criticism 
and constructive help to make them even more 
useful. The author will welcome suggestions 
and criticisms from those whose responsibility 
it is to teach and guide the students in our 
schools to a better understanding of the subject 
matter of Biology; for educators in general are 
coming to recognize the value of Biology as an 
essential part of academic education in the 
understanding of our social and economic 
problems in this modern world. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—-ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from March) 


382-A, Com. on Ed. by request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Permits board of any district offering work be- 
yond 8th grade to provide transportation for H. S. 
pupils residing within or without the district. Con- 
veyances, operation, drivers, governed by regula- 
tions of St. Supt. Cost to be charged to parents of 
children transported. 


383-A, Com. on Ed. by request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Amends H. S. Aid law by prohibiting payment 

of such aid to rural schools giving advanced work. 


384-A, Com. on Ed. by request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 
Companion to bill 174-S. 


385-A, Com. on Ed. by request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 
Companion to bill 82-S. 


394-A, Long. 

Provides for striking out “proceedings of all 
sch. bds.” in sub. (3) of 40.15 and substituting 
therefor “A financial statement of all school 
districts.” 


426-A, Mace. 

Amends tenure law, as follows: “After July 1, 
1940, the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to a teacher after the close of the school year dur- 
ing which such teacher shall have attained the age 
of sixty-five years or to any teacher who shall have 
attained the age of sixty-five years prior to July 1, 
1940. After reaching the age of sixty-five years 
such teacher shall annually appear before the local 
school board which shall observe her fitness to 
teach. If in the judgment of the local school board 
such teacher is fit to continue teaching she may 
remain in service from year to year, but in no event 
after the age of seventy years. If such teacher shall 
fail in any year to so appear before the local 
— board she shall be refused employment and 
retired.” 


437-A, Goldthorpe. 
Orders state superintendent to appoint a super- 
visor of musical education. $6000 appropriation. 


438-A, Goldthorpe. 
In addition to present supervising teachers, the 
county supt. shall employ a supervisor of music 
and art. $150,000 appropriation. 


447-A, Schmitz. 

All public and private schools shall provide for 
outside display a U. S. flag of silk or bunting not 
less than 2 feet long and manufactured in the 
U. S. A U. S. flag not less than 18 inches long 
shall be displayed at all times ‘on the front wall 
of each assembly hall and in all class rooms, or 
in any room in each schoolhouse where pupils 
gather.” 

“Each teacher shall cause the pupils under his 
charge to salute this flag and recite in unison with 
him at the opening exercises on at least one day 
of each week the “pledge of allegiance to the flag”. 
Failure for a period of five consecutive days by the 
principal or teacher in charge of a school equipped 


In 


as aforesaid to display the flag as above required, 
or failure for a period of two consecutive weeks 
by a teacher to salute the flag and recite said pledge 
as aforesaid, or to cause the pupils under his 
charge so to do, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than twenty-five dollars. Failure of the school 
board or governing body to equip a school as 
herein provided shall subject the members thereof 
to a like penalty.” 


464-A, Schlabach. 

A 5 p. bill on school buses. Defines buses; 
demands full stops at intersections, R. R. crossings; 
three months inspection for mechanical defects; 
specifies standard safety equipment for buses; physi- 
cal and mental examination of driver; penalties. 
Any who are interested in details should get copy 
of bill. 


465-A, Trego. : 

Permits pupils to attend for one hr. each week 
their respective places of worship for moral in- 
struction in accordance with their religious faith. 
Time spent at such instruction to be credited with 
attendance at school. 


473-A, Berquist. 

Relates to requirements of school bus drivers to 
stop at R. R. crossings. School board may refuse 
to accept bond of one who has violated section 
85.92. 


483-A, Alfonsi. 

Relates to improvement and development of li- 
brary service for all the people of the state. 
$750,000 appropriation. For county libraries and 
creates a library equalization fund. 


487-A, Schenk. 
Provides that all buses used by subdivisions for 
transporting pupils be painted red, white and blue. 


496-A, Heden. 
Appropriates from the general fund to high 
schools $4,155,000 annually. 


499-A, Alfonsi. 
Companion bill to 110-S. 


505-A, Slater. 

Abolishes boards of regents of normal schools 
and university and creates a Wisconsin state board 
of regents. Twelve members, state superintendent 
ex-officio member. Has control of university and 
normal schools. Manner of choosing members: 
four elected by people in April, four appointed by 
Governor, two by resident university alumni; one 
by the Wisconsin Education Assn. 


513-A, Com. on Ed., request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Relating to creation, alteration and dissolution 

of common school dists. Companion bill to 236-S. 


516-A, Com. on Ed., request of Mr. Schenk. 
Amends subs. (2) of 39.40, the state tenure law, 
by “excepting married women teachers.” 
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Subs. Amend. No. 1-A to Bill No. 273-A, 
Hinz and Jones. 

Relating to nonresident tuition for vocational 
and adult education. The Substitute inserts a sen- 
tence in the new material of the original bill, 
after the words “teachers’ college’: ‘‘Nonresident 
students over twenty-one years of age may pay 
such nonresident tuition charge.” Also refers to 
the schools by their legal name. 


524-A, Berquist. 

Levies a tax on wholesalers, manufacturers, re- 
tailers, selling military toys. Net proceeds to be 
used as special aid to towns that are unable to 
pay the tuition tax and high school taxes provided 
by subs. (6) of section 40.47 and sect. 40.48. 


555-A, Com. on Ed. by request of Mr. Clark. 
Relates to distribution of utility taxes and the 
amounts thereof apportioned to schools. 


570-A, Com. on Education, by request of Mr. 
Long. 

Each common and high school district board, 
excepting school districts with city superintendents, 
shall file all books, vouchers, statement of accounts 
in the county superintendent's office on or before 
June 15 each year. Auditors employed by county 
superintendents shall audit the school district ac- 
counts. Cost paid on pro rata basis by the dis- 
tricts. Copies of audit reports to be filed in offices 
of county and state superintendents. 


573-A, Wegner. 

Appropriates $25,000 annually to state board of 
vocational and adult education to be expended as 
it sees fit for vocational education in agriculture 
for children of distressed farmers. 


581-A, Wegner. 

Appropriates annually $20,000 for scholarships 
as the state board of vocational and adult educa- 
tion may direct. 

* 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


110-S, Nelson. 

Prevents discrimination against teachers for: Be- 
longing to any organization of his own choosing; 
for religious, political or economic opinions or 
affiliations. Mandamus action for removal of dis- 
crimination provided. Applies to any one classified 
as a teacher. 


119-S, Shearer. 
Appropriates, annually, $2500 for aid to coun- 
ties for transportation of children to and from 
Wis. Orthopedic Hosp. 


125-S, Gawronski. 

Provides that Milwaukee school board shall, 
before adoption of its budget for the next school 
year, hold a public hearing on the proposed school 
budget. 


145-S, Busby. 
Permits city school boards to fix compensation 
of board members, but not to exceed $30 per 
month for any one member. 


174-S, Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Department of Public Instruction. 
A comprehensive revision of the transportation 
law. 


175-S, Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request of Department of Public Instruction. 
Repeals 40.45 relating to high school training 
courses. 


189-S, Sauld. 

Bd. of regents of U. of W. to be composed of 
nine members. Three appointed by Governor, three 
elected by the alumni, and three to be elected by 
people. Six year terms. 


205-S, Com. on Corp. and Taxation, by request. 
Similar to 168-A, but provides for payment of 
taxes in four installments. 


230-S, Yindra. 

Co. supt. shall annually provide a countywide 
program for adult citizenship training in the form 
of lectures, forums and other instruction. School 
boards of any town, city, village or school district 
maintaining a high school or vocational school may 
contract with Ext. Div. for such programs or teach- 
ers institutes for same purposes. 


233-S. 
Fiscal independence for 2nd, 3rd and 4th class 
cities. 


236-S, Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 
of Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Subs. (1) of sect. 40.30 is amended by extend- 
ing the provisions to 2nd and 3rd class cities and 
providing that school dist. dissolution or alteration 
may be initiated upon filing of a petition by an 
elector or upon their (town and village bds. or 
councils) own motion. At the end of the subsec- 
tion new material is added, to read: 

“Any person aggrieved by any order issued and 
recorded pursuant to the provisions of this section 
or aggrieved by the refusal of the municipal boards 
to file orders of alteration, dissolution, or creation 
when petitioned to do so may appeal therefrom to 
the state superintendent within thirty days. The 
state superintendent is authorized, on his own mo- 
tion, by order to attach districts with valuations of 
less than one hundred thousand dollars to con- 
tiguous districts.” 


237-S, Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 
of Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Amends 40.21 (2), the tuition chargeable for 
children who are public charges. Suspension of 
pupils to be not more than 3 days. Subs. (6) of 
40.21 is amended by adding the following: 

“If the school attended is more than two and 
one-half miles from the pupil's home the pupil’s 
home district shall be liable for transportation as 
provided for under subsection (1) of section 
40.34.” 


A new paragraph is created to read: 

“When there is sufficient room the school board 
shall admit nonresident children to the school and 
shall fix the tuition for children in grades below 
the ninth as follows: From the total sum of money 
expended by the school district in operating and 
maintaining the school including the salary of 
the principal, supervising teachers, and superin- 
tendent for that portion of time devoted to the 
teaching of or supervision of grades below the 

(Continued on page 403) 
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The 1939 VV. .0f W. 


SCOTT H. GOODNIGHT 
Dean of the Summer Session 
University of Wisconsin 

shee 1939 summer session offers required 

and elective courses in virtually all the rec- 
ognized fields of study for students, both grad- 
uate and undergraduate, who are progressing 
toward their respective degrees. This is its 
chief function; whether in the sciences, the 
humanities, or the professional schools, the 
offerings must be numerous and varied and 
they must carry the appropriate credit. For this 
reason, the session has always been a bit con- 
servative about picking up ‘fads and frills,” 
the permanency and the credit value of which 
are still in doubt. It seems better to forego the 
pleasure of boasting of having been the first 
to introduce a new thing than to suffer the 
subsequent embarrassment of having foisted 
something of no value upon our students. 

This conservatism does not extend, however, 
to the point of refusing to recognize new devel- 
opments and to meet new needs, particularly in 
the ever shifting educational scene. Last sum- 
mer, 57 per cent of the total enrollment in the 
summer session consisted of teachers, super- 
visors and administrators of schools. Obvi- 
ously, then, alertness in sensing valuable newer 
movements in teaching and in teacher-training 
must ever remain of paramount importance to 
us. 

The present well-nigh universal interest in 
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the fields of guidance, counselling and testing 
has led to the presentation of a battery of 
courses covering virtually all the essential phases 
of these subjects. The offerings are designed 
for school and college guidance and personnel 
workers, but provision is made also for the 
needs of both specialists and non-specialists in 
personnel work. The courses, fifteen in num- 
ber, together with a dozen allied courses in 
other departments, embrace the subjects of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, occupational 
analysis, personality and social adjustment, 
diagnostic and remedial work, educational 
measurements, Binet testing, and the psychology 
of exceptional children and of adolescence; 
they are supplemented by special clinical, con- 
ference and research services, especially by the 
reading, speech and behavior clinics, in the 
Laboratory School. The regular staff will be 
augmented by Dr. Katharine W. Taylor, of the 
State Board for Mental Hygiene, by Professor 
Harry W. Paine, of Toledo University, in voca- 
tional teacher-training, and by Miss Eva A. 
Sherman, reading specialist, of the Pittsburgh 
schools. 

Not only in the field of education, but 
throughout the summer session program, there 
are courses that are newly constructed or re- 
vised to meet, as adequately as may be, the 
needs of the present day. These courses will be 
offered in the departments of economics, geog- 
raphy, history, journalism, philosophy, political 
science, sociology and speech, and include such 
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challenging topics as cooperative buying, social 


insurance, government and business, economic 


institutions, conservation, China and Japan, 
resources of the European powers, economic 
life in Europe, American foreign relations, 
interpreting foreign news, radio broadcasting, 
a philosophy of democracy, survey of world 
politics, marriage and the family, and the psy- 
chology of leadership and public opinion. 
These are all regular credit courses, but most of 
them are open to auditors of maturity who 
desire an informative course of lectures without 
being held to the requirements of a student 
earning credit. 

The Laboratory School, now in its fifth 
year, has for its purpose the provision of oppor- 
tunity for observation, demonstration and 
experimentation from nursery and kindergarten 
through the first six grades of the elementary 
school. While the interests of kindergarten and 
elementary school teachers are kept primarily in 
view and the work is synchronized with Uni- 
versity courses to permit of earning credit by 
it, the three associated clinics—behavior, read- 
ing and speech—offer a rare opportunity for 
specialists, such as psychologists, case workers 
and remedial teachers, to improve their tech- 
nique and observe the latest methods as prac- 
ticed by selected experts. For graduate students, 
workshop opportunities will be provided which 
will permit them to center their total program 
of study around some one phase of the Labor- 
atory School which relates to their field of 
special interest. Students can outline a program 
of study and work independently or in cooper- 
ation with students of similar interests. Staff 
members will be available for consultation and 
guidance. 

It has been suggested that the procedures in 
the Laboratory School are all very well for 
teachers in schools with plentiful financial re- 
sources, but less beneficial to employees of less 
favored schools. The staff is quite conscious of 
the difficulties inherent in meeting the needs 
of situations that differ so widely, but it will 
try to keep in mind the program of the schools 
that cannot afford elaborate instruments and 
high-salaried specialists, as well as of those that 
can. The opportunity for personal consultation 
and for small group discussion introduces an 
element of flexibility of which every advantage 
will be taken. 

On Monday, July 17, the Institute for Super- 
intendents and Principals—free to officers of 


Wisconsin schools and to all enrollees in the 
summer session—will open with a luncheon 
address by Professor S. M. Brownell, of Yale 
University, on ‘The Purposes and Functions of 
Education in American Democracy’; it will 
continue through the week with a timely pro- 
gtam of approximately thirty conferences and 
panel discussions covering a wide range of 
interests and carried on by prominent school 
men from all parts of the state. 

The institute is not a part of the Summer 
Session proper, and—as a short one-week 
period—carries no credit. It is simply a good- 
will offering of the School of Education staff 
to the school men of the state; it is distinctly 
“their party’ and they have learned to regard 
it as such. It is an inspiring assembling of 
administrators for frank and free discussion of 
topics of real significance to them, and the Ses- 
sion is happy to extend every aid and encour- 
agement to the enterprise. Our facilities are at 
their disposition and visiting school men are 
welcome to attend Summer Session classes and 
exercises as guests. Lodgings, if desired, will 
probably be obtainable in the new dormitories 
for men, situated on the lake shore, and the 
Union with its complete club-house equipment 
and its varied social and recreational program 
will be open to the guests of the institute. 

In the voluminous correspondence of the 
Summer Session office—yes, we “‘ask for it’”— 
the observation is beginning to occur more fre- 
quently that Wisconsin is too conservative in 
its requirements for the higher degrees, that 
other institutions are more “forward looking,” 
or “progressive,” as it is usually expressed. An 
investigation would convict us of the charge, 
so we may as well enter a plea of nolo con- 
tendere, at least. Wisconsin will not compete 
with those institutions which have dropped the 
residence requirement for the M. A. degree in 
summer session below the full year that these 
same institutions demand of their graduate 
students during the semesters. Such a step 
would, as we view it, be a retrogressive one, 
and the prospect of increased summer session 
receipts would be a poor offset against the loss 
of respect for the degrees that this institution 
awards. To the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief, these degrees have never failed to be 
accepted at full face value, wherever presented, 
and we much prefer to preserve that status than 
to gain registrations by sacrificing it. 
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HEN 95,000,000* of our people attend 

the movies each week, we teachers can 
easily understand why the movie industry is 
exerting such a tremendous force in educating 
the students we teach. 

It is almost an impertinence on the part of 
the teacher to suggest reading as a hobby when 
the local theatre is dramatizing some novel on 
the screen. Why read a bulky six or seven hun- 
dred page book for seven hours or more when 
the student can see the story on the screen in 
the space of two hours or less? The prospect 
of seeing a movie is much more inviting and 
so the student goes to the theatre. 

Hollywood is changing history and youth is 
indoctrinated with these ideas to the point 
where this information is brought into the 
class room as facts. 

Millions of dollars are spent to advertise a 
movie and regardless of its merits the movie 
houses are filled with people who do not even 
stop to ask if the movie is worth their time 
or the average price of twenty two cents. Big 
names are a drawing feature for a poor story. 

When M.G.M’s $2,400,000 production of 
“The Hurricane” comes to town we spend 
thirty cents or more to help pay this deficit, 
and yet, of how much value is the story we 
see? We serve with Terangi his wretched prison 
sentence, (a persecution that strains our be- 
lief) and escape breathlessly each time with 
him. Sharp shooters fire at him from all sides, 
yet he is never struck, a scene reminiscent of 
the days of Douglas Fairbanks. 





* Literary Digest—Vol. 121, p. 40, F-15 36. 





" CLARENCE STYZA 
Merrill High School 


We see him paddle an outrigger 600 miles 
back to his own island, yet, when his strength 
is gone and his spirit exhausted, he dives into 
the sea with new found Hollywood strength, 
takes out a knife and cuts open a shark! A 
distortion of reasonable fact neatly balanced by 
Mary Astor, wife of the governor of Tahiti, 
surviving one of the worst storms in cinema 
history without spoiling her light dress or los- 
ing the wave in her hair! 

In “Suez”, history was equally badly dis- 
torted, yet, our students accept what they see 
as facts. 

Not only does Hollywood distort history, but 
it ruins a novel by failure to give it a faithful 
portrayal, and even goes so far as to ignore the 
contents entirely. Suppose we look at a few. 

In the movie, ‘“'God’s Country and the 
Woman”, by Curwood, nothing was used ex- 
cept the title and the author's name. In “‘Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm’, no one recognized 
it as the Kate Wiggin’s story, and in the pro- 
duction of “Kidnapped” by Stevenson, Mr. 
Zanuck qualified himself as the best garbler 
of the year. 

All this calls for discrimination on our part, 
yet one of the tragic mistakes that can be made 
in teaching discrimination is the attempt to 
impose adult standards on immature minds. 
Even worse is the assumption that the stand- 
ards that please us must necessarily be the best 
and therefore should be accepted by everyone, 
especially children. Maturation, experience, and 
skillful guidance can produce changes in judg- 

(Continued on page 404) 
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Aud The Student's Health 


* 


JOHN CALLAHAN 


President, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Ass’n 


Mo and more teachers, as individuals and in organ- 
ized groups, are giving thoughtful attention to the 
importance of health. Among many evidences of this truth 
is the 1938 yearbook of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association entitled 
“Fit to Teach—A Study of the Health Problems of 
Teachers.” Its introduction begins with the thought- 





challenging statements: ‘Today, tomorrow, and every 


average school day during the year more than 
300,000 pupils will be taught by substitute 
teachers because their regular teachers are con- 
fined at home with personal illness . . . In 
addition to this serious educational loss, there 
is an unfortunate economic one. Many of the 
12,000 teachers whose places are being filled 
each day by substitutes will lose either the 
whole day’s wages or whatever part of that 
amount must be paid to the substitute teacher 
. . . During one school year some 285,000 
teachers are absent one or more days because 
of illness; they lose time totaling no less than 
2,000,000 days.” . 

While devoted largely to teacher health as 
a personal question the study also places a 
major emphasis on teacher health as it affects 
school children and school administration. 
Over and over again the importance of the peri- 
odic health examination is emphasized, the fol- 
lowing quotation being from the section on the 
prevention and correction of health disorders: 
“Every person, child or adult, should have an 
annual audit of health. The busier a man is the 
more does he need physical inspection. The 
older he grows the more does he need it. Dis- 
ease is often so sneaking in approach and often 
so underhanded in attack that it is the height 
of folly to wait until one falls sick before 
seeing a doctor. This is the day of prevention.” 

No group is in a better position to recognize 
the educational value of concerted action year 
after year at the same season of the year than 
the teaching group. No group knows better 
than the teachers, with the possible exception 
of doctors and nurses, that there is no disease 


more sneaking in approach or more under- 
handed in its methods of attack than tubercu- 
losis. No group is more keenly aware of the 
fact that prevention of the disease is primarily 
an educational problem. 

Teachers know these things. They know that 
undiscovered tuberculosis is a menace to the 
schoolroom but they do not always see the tre- 
mendous opportunity to aid in the final, per- 
manent solution of this problem that is theirs. 
No group can find the solution alone but surely 
no group is in a more strategic position to 
utilize effectively the intensive educational pro- 
gram known as the Early Diagnosis Campaign, 
now at hand. 

The primary objectives of this nation-wide 
educational program conducted each year dur- 
ing the month of April by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, and the various state asso- 
ciations allied with it, are the early discovery 
of unknown cases of tuberculosis and preven- 
tion of the development of the disease in per- 
sons already infected by contact with active 
cases of the disease. The presence of such in- 
fection before it becomes disease, as well as 
later, can be discovered by the tuberculin test. 

The Early Diagnosis Campaign is a valuable 
teaching aid of the “learn by doing” type. 
Even in the lower grades it can be tied in with 
the teaching of health habits that are funda- 
mental in the prevention of tuberculosis and 
that incidentally will lay the foundation of 
better health for the oncoming generation of 
teachers. 

As for teachers of today, why not have that 
annual health audit during the month of April? 
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WRITE IN YOUR ANSWERS AND THEN 
CHECK ON PAGE 429 . 








. What is the ‘Wisconsin Equalization 
Law”? When was it passed? The name of 
what educator is associated with the law? 


. Where and when was the first Wisconsin 
university founded? Green Bay, Belmont, 
Madison, Kenosha, Milwaukee. 


. Michael Frank was: 


(a) The founder of Marquette 
university. 


(b) Pioneer educator who founded the 
first school at Kenosha. 


(c) President of the U. of W. from 
1925-1936. 


(d) An Irish immigrant who success- 
fully had Gaelic put into the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin curriculum. 


. During the past year the national educa- 
tional spotlight was turned upon -------- 
who was at one time president of Antioch 
College, Ohio. 


10. 


. Who was a university professor who rose 


to national political prominence? 


. How much state aid is granted high schools 


in Wisconsin? Is this more or less than 
in 1936? How much more or less? 


. What consolidated school is located in 


Door county ? 


. Which Wisconsin county has the largest 


number of rural schools? Which the 
fewest ? 


. How many state teacher colleges are there 


in Wisconsin? Where located? How many 
private colleges? Name them. 


If a teacher has tenure in one school sys- 
tem she has to spend -------- probation- 
ary years in the second school before 
acquiring tenure. 


(ANSWERS ON PAGE 429) 
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On Student Tours 


* 


BY WEA COMMITTEE 
ON TEACHER LIABILITY 


Cus 


Mrteg, 


Ferengi a community, or a school will 
soar to new heights of achievements, or de- 
generate to mediocre accomplishments, accord- 
ing to the degree of their interest in children 
and their positive planning for them. Educa- 
tion is a community problem for which the 
schools, together with the many other “effective 
influences” to be found in any community, are 
responsible. A good school cannot offset ad- 
verse community persuasion playing upon the 
plastic minds of children. Thus education be- 
comes a project and responsibility of the entire 
community and perforce all “effective influ- 
ences” in and out of school afe a part of the 
child’s curriculum. Education entails experi- 
ences and explorations unto these many concen- 
tric circles of “‘effective influences’ affecting the 
lives of children. Recent articles on safety, field 
trips and excursions have revealed that commu- 
nities have much to offer toward the enrichment 
of the individual child’s experiences. Likewise, 
many Boards of Education have done what all 
Boards of Education should do—made by reso- 
lution all visits, tours, excursions, field trips 
and the like, which are properly planned and 
supervised by teachers, a definite part of the 
curriculum and a bona-fide school activity. 

It is with this expanded interpretation of the 
three R’s curriculum that the schools and other 
community agencies sensed a new responsibility. 
Mobility of student groups and hazards of 
transportation (speed, traffic, and the like) 
were not a worry in the school fifty years ago. 
This new program is demanding not alone 
upon the school and teacher, but on the com- 
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munity as a whole. Traffic regulations, school 
zones and safety legislation are enforced to pro- 
tect our citizenry. Patrol boys caution the school 
children at intersections and safety is taught in 
our class rooms. These are splendid exterior 
helps that need supplementing by imbuing the 
notion of personal repsonsibility of each indi- 
vidual for themselves and others. Were this 
more true in everyday practice, we would need 
less of regulations, laws and rules for protection. 

But what of all this talk of liability and 
negligence, you may ask? Is this something 
new? Should there be a law against such? The 
answer seems to be that negligence and liability 
are the same today as ten years ago. In our 
cultural development there seems to be little 
doubt that the opportunities for being negli- 
gent and liable have increased with the com- 
plexity of our civilization. Ninety horses, 80 
miles per hour—the response of the pressure 
of your foot on the accelerator is demanding 
upon the common sense, judgment, and ability 
to think and act with facility and accuracy. 
Although actionable negligence is a matter for 
decision by a jury, you are doubtless liable and 
negligent should any injury occur because you 
fail to take and exercise the precautions and 
judgments demanded in driving a car. No law 
would absolve you or protect you. To legislate 
against negligence and liability would be to 

(Continued on page 404) 
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jt 1918 the guns finally ceased firing in a 
conflict that had rent Europe asunder and 
affected every nation in the world. Prayers of 
thanksgiving went up around the earth. Many 
movements sprang up with the hope that the 
peace so dearly bought might endure. 

Teachers through their education associations 
contributed to such movements. The National 
Education Association took the lead in sponsor- 
ing the formation of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. 

This organization meets every two years and 
the interest in its efforts has grown steadily. Its 
financial support has been very inadequate, how- 
ever. The total budget from all dependable 
sources has been only about $7,000 a year. 
Hence progress on an international basis has 
been extremely slow. Some of us came away 
from the 1937 biennial meeting in Japan feel- 
ing that with so little progress the movement 
was scarcely worthwhile. 

Upon the authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association a 
careful study was made of the opinions of those 
who had served either as delegates to the 
W.F.E.A. meeting or on the N.E.A. Interna- 
tional Relations Committee. There seemed to 
be a prevailing sentiment in favor of some sort 
of individual membership in the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. (The Bylaws 
of the Federation make no provision for indi- 
vidual memberships.) But many of us were 
greatly discouraged by the confusion of replies 
and suggestions. 

Then something else happened to encourage 
us. We received a report concerning a meeting 
of industrial leaders of Japan that had been 
held in Tokyo in February 1938. The general 
theme of this conference had been “What Are 
We Going to do About Our Friends the Ameri- 
cans?” The various speakers on the program 
made repeated reference to the fact that the 
American people were very unsympathetic to- 
ward the Japanese. In the course of this meet- 
ing, the Japanese Minister of Education spoke 
somewhat as follows: “Yes, you are probably 
correct; 98 per cent of the Americans are in- 
tolerantly unsympathetic toward the Japanese, 
but you forget the other two per cent. You 
forget that great movements are always started 


* REUBEN T. SHAW 
President, National Education Association 


with minorities. You forget that many of those 
who make up the two per cent are the teachers 
of America. Many of those teachers have vis- 
ited Japan and know our people. Some have 
taught in Japan. A great number came to Japan 
last year to attend the conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. These 
teachers are much like other Americans but they 
insist that any differences of opinion should be 
settled by conference and not by war.” After 
developing the matter along these lines, he 
added: “If you seek a quarrel at any cost, wait 
until I have passed away.” 

I have read that statement several times. Each 
time I become more enthusiastic concerning the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
Perhaps we have accomplished a great deal 
more than we knew. If the Imperial Minister 
of Education in a nation like Japan will make 
such a statement to his fellow citizens, perhaps 
we have achieved a thousand times more than 
we thought. 

Following receipt of this report, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Education As- 
sociation drew up certain specific resolutions 
for revising the setup of our International Re- 
lations Committee. The recommendations were 
approved by the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association at New York 
City. The resolutions specifically provided that 
President Paul Monroe of the W.F.E.A. should 
be made a member of the core committee of the 
International Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

On several occasions since June, Dr. Monroe 
has urged that I extend to the teachers of the 
United States an appeal to do something equiva- 
lent to the individual membership suggested by 
many in response to the inquiry of the Execu- 
tive Committee last year. Frankly, I was a bit 
fearful that any such proposal would not fit in 
with or would detract from our general mem- 
bership campaign and the enrollment of the 
whole profession in our professional organi- 
zations. 

More and more, however, it has become clear 
that the individual members of the profession 
generally have little knowledge concerning the 
aims, purposes, and achievements of the World 
Federation of Education Associations and the 
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part that the National Education Association is 
supposed to have in supporting the international 
relations program of the Federation. I should 
like, therefore, to draw your attention to the 
following needs: 


1. To print and distribute thousands of copies of 
the leaflet “Toward World Understanding’’—a 
four-page statement concerning the activities of 
the National Education Association and the 
World Federation of Education Associations in 
the field of international goodwill. 

2. To print and distribute booklets giving a com- 
plete account of the aims, accomplishments, and 
plans of the National Education Association In- 
ternational Relations Committee and the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

3. To translate and print for distribution to the 
teachers of South America pamphlets describing 
some of the principal features of our American 
school system in connection with the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations convention 
next summer. 

4. To meet emergency needs which may arise in 
preparation for the 1939 WFEA meeting in 
Brazil. 

5. To provide for a second meeting of the core 
committee of the N.E.A. International Relations 
Committee during the spring of 1939. 


Dr. Monroe has pointed out that if every 
teacher in the United States would give fifty 
cents to this Emergency Fund it would pro- 
vide more than seven times the amount usually 
available for carrying on the work of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. If 
each Local in the state would send a contribu- 
tion at once, it would help to carry out the 
present program. The check may be sent di- 
rectly to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. marked ‘Emergency Fund for Joint 
Enterprise.” 





LEGISLATION— 
(Continued from page 395) 


ninth grade and excluding that portion of costs for 
the operation and maintenance of grades above the 
eighth grade, there shall be subtracted an amount 
equal to the sum of the state and county aid and 
the difference so determined shall be divided by 
the average daily attendance for the given year.” 


238-S, Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 
of Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Permits loans from state trust funds for remod- 
eling buildings and transp. vehicles. Loans to dis- 
tricts not to exceed 20 years. Limitation of $50,000 
removed from 25.02 (2). 


245-S, Com. on Agr. and Labor. 

Amends sec. 42.51 (1) relating to crediting 
teachers for teachers’ pensions with time spent in 
world war service by addition of: “In making 
such computation the board shall credit each teacher 
with time absent from his profession while serving 
as a soldier, sailor, marine or nurse in the armed 


forces of the United States during the world war, 
upon proof of such service being furnished the 
board.” 


248-S, Gettelman. 

Observance of Armistice Day. Revises section 
40.19 (4a) to read as follows: “On the 11th day 
of November, school shall be taught regularly FoR 
ONE HALF OF SAID DAY, BUT* in the forenoon, 
during which time at least TWO HOURS OF THE 
OTHER HALF OF SAID DAY one hour shall be de- 
voted to the holding of appropriate exercises 
within the school or to the participation in appro- 
priate public exercises in the vicinity of said 
school, to commemorate the HISTORICAL istoric 
event associated with Armistice Day.” 


254-S, Busby. 

Creates subs. (1a) of 41.15 to read: “Towns, 
cities and villages of over five thousand population 
adjoining any city of the first class which do not 
now maintain a school of vocational and adult 
education shall not be subject to the provisions of 
subsection (1) applicable to towns, cities and vil- 
lages of over five thousand inhabitants, but shall 
be subject to the provisions of subsection (1) 
applicable to towns, cities and villages of less than 
five thousand inhabitants, shall be liable for the 
tuition specified in section 41.19, shall be included 
in the designation of a district which maintains a 
vocational and adult education school for all pur- 
poses specified in section 40.70 and shall be in- 
cluded in the designation of cities, towns and 
villages in which a public evening or vocational 
school is maintained for all purposes specified in 
section 103.06; local boards of vocational and adult 
education of such towns, cities and villages first 
above mentioned shall not be subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (9).” 


277-S, Shearer. 
Provides for co-ordination of all services for 
physically and mentally handicapped children as 
now administered through the Dept. of Pub. Inst. 


285-S, Com. on Judiciary. 
Relates to exclusion of students employed part 
time in universities, colleges or high schools from 
the unemployment compensation act. 


Subs. Amend. No. 1-S, to Bill No. 86-S. 

Relating to composition and election of Milwau- 
kee school board. City council shall, before Jan. 1, 
1941, divide city into nine election districts so that 
population of districts will be as equal as possible 
and so that no ward will lie in more than one 
district. One member to be elected from each dis- 
trict, four year term. 


Amend. No. 1-S, to Bill No. 230-S. 
Includes as eligible for such citizenship training 
“aliens who have become naturalized.” 


Amend. No. 1-S, to Bill No. 89-S. 
Designates “the third Sunday in May’’ as the 
day to be set aside as citizenship day. 


323-S, Nelson. . 

Amends the tenure law by creating subs. (5) to 
read: “After July 1, 1940, the provisions of this 
section within the determination and action of a 
school board shall not apply to a teacher after the 
close of the school year during which such teacher 
shall have attained the age of sixty-five years or to 
any teacher who shall have attained the age of 
sixty-five years prior to July 1, 1940.” 
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SAFETY ON TOURS— 
(Continued from page 401) 

legislate against public welfare. Liability is 
predicated upon that negligence which is the 
nearest cause of injury. You are liable only if 
you are negligent and you are negligent only 
when as a responsible individual you fail to 
exercise due care and precaution in exercising 
the authority and good judgment vested in you. 
Municipalities, school districts, school officers, 
administrators, and teachers are responsible 
individuals. 

An example of this liability and negligence 
and its interpretation may be found in the 
Attorney General’s report to the State Super- 
intendent, John Callahan, relative to the prin- 
cipal, superintendent, or teacher’s responsibility 
with organized school Safety Patrols and their 
implicated liabilities. 


“These two questions will be discussed together as 
liability of either the principal, superintendent, or 
teacher, or all of them to respond in damages must 
be based upon some act of negligence on the part of 
the individual in administering the patrol system. If 
students are not properly instructed; if a careless, 
haphazard, or negligent system is installed; if reck- 
less, devil-may-care students are put in charge of 
patrols, etc., it may well be argued that any or all 
of the foregoing constitute negligence which would be 
the proximate cause of injury sustained and as a 
result thereof. As we have pointed out in a recent 
opinion to you, actionable negligence is ordinarily a 
jury question, and it is only in those cases where 
the court can say, as a matter of law, that certain acts 
are or are not negligence which proximately caused 
injury, that a court will interfere or upset a jury 
finding with respect thereto. It is our opinion that a 
jury would be justified in finding actionable negligence 
in any of the situations outlined above or any other 
situations where it can reasonably be said that the 
superintendent, principal, or teacher, in the admin- 
istration of the system, has failed to exercise that 
degree of care which the great majority of mankind 
exercise under like or similar circumstances, and 
under such circumstances that he, as a reasonably 
prudent man, should have foreseen that injury to 
another might occur. The following authorities sus- 
tain this view, although they do not involve student 
patrols: Drum v. Miller, 135 N. C. 204; Morris v. 
Union High School Dist., 60 Wash. 121, 294 Pac. 
998; Williams v. Eady, 10 T. L. R. 41 (C. A.); 
Shepherd v. Essex County Council, 29 T. L. R. 303; 
Chilvers v. London County Council, 32 T. L. R. 363. 


“There is no reason why superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers cannot be made to respond in dam- 
ages for their own acts of actionable negligence as 
well as anyone else. XXVII O. A. G. 395. It will 
be noted that it is our view that superintendents, 
principals, and teachers can be made to respond in 
damages, not by virtue of establishing student patrols 
within proper confines and with proper rules, but 
only in the negligent administration of such a system 
if a proper system has been installed. 

“A superintendent cannot be held for negligent 
administration by a teacher placed in charge and with 
respect to which he owes no duty. Each can be made 


to respond in damages only where he has been neg- 
ligent in the performance of his duty under the 
system put in operation.” 


Teachers as a group have a long and enviable 
record for being precautious and exercising 
that degree of care ‘‘which the great majority 
of mankind exercise under like and similar cir- 
cumstances, and under circumstances that he or 
she, as a reasonably prudent man or woman, 
should have foreseen that injury to another 
might occur.” This is strikingly borne out by 
the very few court cases on this matter and the 
decisions of the courts. The children of the 
community are its most important asset. The 
community, school and other “effective influ- 
ences” have and must increasingly be awak- 
ened to the joint responsibility in the complex 
job of educating, training, and assisting the safe 
maturity of the future citizens of our democ- 
racy. We are beginning to sense the responsi- 
bility that goes with the freedom we enjoy. 

1. Wisconsin Journal of Education Feb- 
ruary 1939. pp. 283 Safety and 


Teacher Liability; pp. 318 Attorney 
General’s Opinion. 


2. Wisconsin Journal of Education 
March 1939. pp. 333 School Field 
Trips. 





OUR MOVIE-MADE CHILDREN— 
(Continued from page 398) 
ment on the part of our growing personalities. 

First of all we will have to discover the tastes 
of our students. Then suppose we ask ourselves 
why we like these movies. With analysis will 
come comparison. 

Second, we will need to broaden their expe- 
riences directly or vicariously. 

Third, students should read reviews and 
criticisms of pictures. Such magazines as Stage, 
Time, Screen Guide, and Parent’s Magazine 
will tell students what to expect. 

Fourth, we will need to develop social values. 
Movies should make students more tolerant of 
other people, races and religions; expose in- 
justices, snobbery and greed, and show the hor- 
rors of war. They should be free from subtle 
propaganda for special interests, avoid undue 
emphasis on sex and crime and give an insight 
into life that is really real. 

Fifth, we must recognize that individuality 
is to be expected and encouraged. A girl with 
high artistic sensibilities cannot be expected to 
have the same standards as the boy who is 
mechanically minded. 
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FUN WITH NUMBERS 
RUTH E. PEARSON 


Superior 


Fig ten years ago, I was asked to sponsor 
a junior high school mathematics club. I 
was dubious about beginning one. This request 
sent me in search of material. I found very 
little help in the literature on mathematics clubs 
at that time. Several senior high school clubs 
seemed to be flourishing but few junior high 
school mathematics clubs. However, we secured 
a copy of Jones’ Mathematical Wrinkles, and 
from its chapter on Mathematical Recreations 
built our programs. 

Last spring I had another opportunity to 
sponsor a mathematics club at the Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High school. Permission was 
obtained from the principal to organize a 
mathematics club in the seventh grade. One of 
the reasons for using only the seventh grade 
was to furnish an opportunity to determine to 
some extent the level of material which may be 
used somewhat satisfactorily in junior high 
school clubs. It was understood that member- 
ship was voluntary and the enrollment in the 
club actually was small. 

As teacher of mathematics, I made the sug- 
gestion to the seventh grade that a club pe 
organized. Several mathematical recreations 
were proposed to illustrate possible work of 
the club. The following type of problem was 
used for this purpose: 

1. Which is correct to say, four and seven are 

twelve, or four and seven is twelve? 

2. A man having a fox, a goose, and a bag of 

corn is anxious to cross a stream. He can take 
but one at a time. The fox will kill the goose 


and the goose will eat the corn if they are left 
together. How can he get them safely across? 


The question was then asked, “Would you 
like to organize a club to meet every Friday, 
the sixth period?”’ Pupils were made to under- 
stand that the object of the club was to be just 
fun. The time was to be spent in solving 
puzzles, working with magic squares, and the 
like. 





OYE CHE 


WISCONSIN 


The following Friday the club was organized. 
“Allouez Mathematical Mystery Club” was 
chosen as the name. 

Programs were built on the following topics 
—magic squares and triangles; stories from 
Number Stories of Long Ago, and from The 
Wonderful Wonders of One-Two-Three; a 


mathematical play from the Mathematics 
Teacher; number oddities; mathematical recre- 
ations or puzzles; geometric designs; paper 
folding; problems from Sunday papers, and the 
like. 

At the sixth meeting of the club, the mem- 
bers had a “spell down” on the puzzles and 
questions learned thus far. They were intensely 
interested in this program and clamored for 
more of similar nature. 

In May it was decided that the club give a 
party for the sixth grade. Invitations were writ- 
ten by the members. Place cards of colored 
poster paper, cut in various shapes were made. 
Each member made two cards, one for himself 
and one for his guest. These cards were in the 
shape of—triangles, squares, rectangles, circles, 
semi-circles, hexagons, octagons, trapezoids, 
and five-pointed stars. 

A table mat was made for each person. This 
consisted of a snowflake cut from a nine-inch 
square of white paper and pasted on a dull 
gray piece of poster paper. 

Puzzles were chosen for entertainment. 
Twelve were written on three by tour-inch 
cards. 

The party was enjoyed by all, and proved to 
be a fitting climax to the semester's work. An 
interest was awakened in the club. Definite use 
was seen for invitations and replies. 

During the semester the interest in the club 
was keen the greater part of the time. The 
“spell down” of puzzles created the most in- 
terest. Designs were popular, while number 
oddities seemed to appeal least of all. 

As club sponsor I found I had to be ready 
at all times with interesting things to do. A 
file was kept of recreations. This was very con- 
venient. The recreations were written on cards, 
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a recreation on one side and the solution on 

the other. 

I now believe that mathematics clubs can 
begin in the junior high school. Materials, 
however, must be culled from a variety of 
sources. Here is a big field for the expert—to 
give the busy teacher books containing mate- 
rial which will enrich the knowledge of math- 
ematics, teach the part mathematics has played 
in civilization, and, as well, teach the part it is 
now playing in life and show the fun there is 
in the subject of mathematics. Material written 
in the vocabulary of the junior high school 
child is needed. 

If prospective mathematics teachers received 
some teacher training in this type of activity 
it would be a big help. 

Material used from the following 
Jones, Samuel I. Mathematical Wrinkles. 

Samuel I. Jones Publishing Company, Nashville, 

1930. viii 328p. 

Row, T. Sundara. Geometric Exercises in Paper 
Folding. 

Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1917. 
xiv 148p. 

(This book is out of print, but we used a copy 
from the library of Superior State Teachers College.) 
Smith, David E. Number Stories of Long Ago. 

Ginn and Company, Chicago, 1919. viii 136 14p. 
The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two-T bree. 

McFarlane-Wade—McFarlane, New York, 1937. 
48p. 

Numbers and Numerals. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Contributions of Mathe- 
matics to Civilization No. 1, 1937. x 52p. 

Syke, Mabel. A Source Book of Problems for Geome- 
try Based Upon Industrial Design and Architec- 
tural Ornament. 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1912. viii 372p. 


* 


AN ENGLISH UNIT ON WISCONSIN 


ANNE V. MERRITT 
Valders H. S. 


— class has become so boring that even 
the teacher, although school has just started, 
could nod for a few minutes’ nap. It has been 
firmly established in our minds that English 
as well as Latin is a “dead” language. Why 
not, at this time, perk up interest by presenting 
an English unit in one of your classes upon a 
subject that both the teacher and the pupils 
know something about? Let's study the state 
of Wisconsin. It might sound peculiar; isn’t 
that a subject for Civics? But why shouldn't 
English students also see a bit of Wisconsin? 

Suppose we start with what the pupils 
already know. Some have visited places of in- 


terest in our own state. And, suppose they 
haven't. You'll still be surprised at how many 
very interesting oral topics you'll have from 
your “cherubs” who've never been away from 
their own vicinity. After the oral report, a 
letter written in business form, and mailed to 
some resorts, parks, forest preservations, Indian 
reservation or even a large city, followed by a 
friendly letter to some chum within the state, 
will chase the bug-bear of letter writing units 
from your dreams and build up a new interest. 

Next, since you have established an interest 
by attacking the problem from the standpoint 
of what they know, give them a chance to find 
out some things they don’t know. Veil skele- 
ton outlines, the wearisome note taking and the 
everlasting theme under the study of a brief 
history of several sections of the state and their 
settlement. This may all be combined through 
a hectographed sheet from which they are to 
make notes on important items, outline briefly 
their notes and from the outline write a theme. 
You are also teaching them the basic steps for 
compiling a simple research paper. 

On a sunny Saturday plan a trip to some 
region of interest within a short distance from 
your town. On the following Monday intro- 
duce the figures of speech through a unit on 
descriptions of the trip. You see, you’re keep- 
ing up interest all the time and yet performing 
the age-old English duties. 

And now, how shall we inculcate the prob- 
lem of literature into our unit? Pick out only 
those authors who were born or raised in the 
state of Wisconsin. Present their poems, stories, 
essays and plays as well as their biographies 
and autobiographies. 

From where are you going to get the mate- 
rial you'll need for this entire unit? You don’t 
need a million dollar library. The majority of 
your material may be gathered from the busi- 
ness and friendly letters written by your class. 
The literature and history of the state may be 
obtained from any number of books on Wis- 
consin. Three books that might help you are 
“Wisconsin in Song and Story” by Rounds- 
Hippensteel ; ‘‘Alluring Wisconsin” by Fred L. 
Holmes; and Susan Davis's book on Wisconsin. 

Your maps may be obtained from any filling 
station and you should have an abundance of 
them. Use them for tracing trips, for locating 
places of historical interest, and for locating 
homes of authors. 

“The Fennimore Times” carries occasionally 
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a column entitled “Badger Tales.” The Exten- 
sion Division of the University can supply you 
with a wealth of research material. The Dept. 
of Ag. and Markets and the Publicity Division 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
have a wealth of helpful material. All one has 
to do is write for it—that alone the beginning 
step in the project! 


* 


REAL LIFE IN THE CLASS ROOM 


CATHERINE O'CONNELL 
Two Rivers 


An live baby only seven weeks old for 
a demonstration lesson! But that’s not the 
only live thing about the Homemaking Course 
at the Two Rivers High School where Miss 
Sylvia Christenson and the girls discuss how to 
get along with members of their family, how 
to groom themselves to the best of their ability, 
how to make choices in regard to their conduct 
with other girls and boys, what points to con- 
sider in choosing a husband, important con- 
siderations to make during the courtship and 
engagement period, the story of the human 
body and the problems of social diseases, child 
care and the care of a woman during preg- 
nancy, how to choose and equip a home, and 
family budgets. 

Questions such as these are discussed: what 
shall we look for when shopping for house- 
hold linens? In what ways can we make a 
home a more friendly and attractive place in 
which to live? What is the wife’s part in mak- 
ing for peace and happiness in the home? 

It was as a part of the unit on Infant Care 
and Development that the demonstration bath 
was given the tiny baby by Miss Camillus Jus- 
tus, R. N., school nurse in Two Rivers. The 
demonstration was in line with the same type 
of instruction which Miss Justus had given to 
mothers while working for the Family Nurs- 
ing Service in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Seventy girls, divided in two different 
groups, eager-eyed and desirous to learn to be- 
come better future mothers, watched the various 
steps in the bathing. 

The girls all wore nose and mouth masks to 
avoid contaminating the tiny baby with pos- 
sible respiratory infections. Seven-weeks-old 
Gail Sickinger cooed and waved a tiny fist as 
the demonstration continued and questions like 
these were asked and answered: should the 





baby’s mouth be washed with boric acid, should 

the baby’s head be washed daily with soap? 
“Isn’t she a darling?’ was the only unsci- 

entific question asked about young Miss Gail. 


* 


LET’S MAKE DEBATING INTERESTING 


GRACE WALSH 
Chippewa Falls 


WE DEBATE coaches have every reason 
to be proud people. Educators assure us 
that we perform a great function in the devel- 
opment of the individual, and yet we might 
well turn aside from adulation and seek out 
ways in which debating procedures may be 
vitalized, for we might as well concede from 
the start that without a bit of “staging” debat- 
ing cannot hope to compete with such student 
activities as dramatics or athletics. 

This business of stirring up interest in debat- 
ing is one we must face, for without interest 
we cannot hope to keep debating alive. Those 
who maintain that debate is merely a game 
played by students and coaches take a super- 
ficial view. It has to be humanized to give it 
attractiveness and to capitalize upon the human 
desire to excel. I for one do not consider it a 
breach of professional ethics to use the most 
lowly ‘‘razzle-dazzle’’ techniques to awaken 
that initial interest. 

We, in Chippewa Falls, are pretty much the 
same as other humans, and we admit that the 
Lambeth walk, the movie thriller, and the grid- 
iron are far more enticing than debate for the 
average student. The older the student the 
more difficult it is to get him interested in de- 
bate, so we ‘get ‘em young”. We toss the 
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forensic net around the junior high school, con- 
ducting speech contests and informal debates 
on subjects close to the interests of the students. 
Interested eighth graders are then divided into 
teams, with senior debaters as coaches. After 
some weeks of practice a tournament is held, 
with coaches as judges. Every detail of a reg- 
ular state tournament is followed in this minia- 
ture affair, even down to a trophy which cost 
the vast sum of $0.00. The coaches produced 
this much-to-be cherished trophy by fixing up 
a gigantic bronze-colored tin corn can with 
elaborate handles soldered on it! To the win- 
ners it was every bit as good as a 14 k. golden 
cup, and proved to be a fitting climax to a 
highly successful debating program on the 
junior high school level. 

Another device used to stir up interest in 
debate is to have the debaters sign a contract, 
setting forth ten commandments or rules to be 
followed. In some situations such binding fea- 
tures work out very well; in other situations it 
may lead to hard feelings and friction between 
the very students who should be united in effort 
and interest. 

We have found that high school adolescent 
groups grasp eagerly at the special privileges 
which place them in the adult class. To foster 
this feeling we have provided a special room 
for the older debaters. It’s their room, the only 
place in the school where students are per- 
mitted to congregate during school hours with- 
out faculty supervision. Debating pictures, tro- 
phies, banners, and files are kept in this room, 
and we have found that the students have re- 
acted to the special privileges in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

Too often any latent interest in debate is 
killed off by the desire to develop a handful of 
winners. We have consciously avoided too 
much concentration on a few talented students. 
Last year our schedule included 120 inter-school 
debates. Some were good; others not so good, 
but the main point is that we had scores of stu- 
dents participating in a worthwhile activity. 
Consolation tournaments also help to keep in- 
terest alive, and also serve to give fair debaters 
the practice they need. 

Debate needs to be publicized, both in the 
school and in the community. Most civic groups 
in our city include the appearance of debaters 
on their programs, and we always find the press 
cooperative, for papers like names and good 
live school news. We also keep the school- 


community relationship established by having a 
lawyer or clergyman come in from time to time 
to judge speakers and give them helpful hints 
on platform procedure. 

Many debating coaches may feel that these 
extra frills are all foolishness. If coaches can 
motivate student interest without them, the 
devices described may be foolishness, but 
in schools where debating is regarded as more 
or less of a bore, some of the suggestions given 
may cast a new light upon an activity with 
lasting value to those students participating. 


We debating coaches can further vitalize 
debate procedures by trying to eliminate some 
of the indictments commonly thrown at us. In 
our trend away from the old memorized flow- 
ety debating we have possibly swung too far in 
the opposite direction, becoming too tolerant 
of flat phraseology and awkward English. Espe- 
cially now that the radio speech has come to 
occupy such an important position, we should 
put forth every effort to be sure that our lis- 
tening public will not draw comparisons un- 
favorable to the caliber of our students’ work. 

And so often it’s said that we have not 
transferred to our debaters enough information 
about the psychology of the debate. How many 
of us spend enough time on the teaching of 
persuasive techniques? And do we teach the 
values of concentrating the attention of the 
student upon audience opinion? It is impor- 
tant to do that if we hope to make real de- 
baters out of our students. 

Above all we must avoid pigeon-holing de- 
bating as something unrelated to other school 
work. If we plan debate work in conjunction 
with units being studied in Social Problems, 
History, or English, we can simplify the work 
of collecting materials, increase student infor- 
mation in other courses, open new avenues of 
thought, and provide the practical integration 
which is being stressed in the educational 
world today. 


Glenn Frank, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, when he addressed a 
speech institute dinner at Madison some time 
ago set forth the goal of debate and all speech 
in these words: ‘Something to say, said with 
graceful economy of words in sentences trimly 
athletic, intelligence made intelligible, sincerity 
made contagious—this is the essence of effec- 
tive speech,” and it is toward this goal that 
any suggestions for the vitalizing of debate 
should be directed. 
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At your disposal, the 
unexcelled facilities of 
a great educational in- 
stitution — its libraries, 
laboratories, observa- 
tory, museums and rec- 
reational facilities. 
These factors, plus the 
great cultural advan- 
tages offered by Min- 
neapolis and Saint Paul, 
combine to offer you 


TWO TERMS 


JUNE 19 to JULY 28 
JULY 31 to SEPT. 1 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education. Special new courses and observa- 
tion facilities for elementary teachers in elementary rural, village and city positions; Tuttle 
Demonstration School; University High School—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 
laboratory. New Curriculum in radio education, visual education ,adult education, safcty educa- 
tion, progressive education. 

Complete offerings of old and‘new courses in administration, supervision, curriculum, meth- 
ods, surveys. Kindergarten and primary education; courses for rural teachers, rural supervisors 
and county superintendents. All branches of secondary school education for 
academic and special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses 
in higher education and teacher training for college teachers. Physical Edu- — 
cation, Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, Painting, Sculpture : ae 
and hundreds of other courses are offered at the Minnesota cman TEES 
Summer Session. Faculty of 400 including men and women of 
national and international reputation. 


Write NOW for Complete Bulletin 
Address 

Director of Summer Session 

645 Administration Building 











attractions that are 
unique among Ameri- 
can universities. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS . 
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MADISON’S MUSIC FESTIVAL 


With a spring festival on May 19, the Madison 
Public Schools will present three high school music 
groups in a program for the people of Madison and 
vicinity. 

This event will equal in importance the Christmas 
pageant held annually in the State Capitol, under 
the direction of Anne Menaul. 

While members of the a cappella choirs are the 
main participants in the Yuletide tableau, the bands 
and orchestras will likewise take part in the May 
musicale. 

More than 250 youthful voices may be heard in 
the huge combined a cappella choir, which will be 


stationed in a temporary choir pit at one end of the 
University stock pavilion. 

On the improvised stage below the choir, 160 
members of the three high school orchestras will be 
assembled in regular orchestral formation. The bands, 
with a total membership of 200 boys and girls, will 
make a somewhat spectacular entrance from the rear 
and take their places in the arena. 

Each group will present a series on the program 
and will unite in the concluding ensemble. Conduct- 
ors for the event will be the vocal and instrumental 
teachers in the high schools, Leroy Klose, Marion 
Huxtable, Joseph Wolters, Cecile Vogelbaugh, Rich- 
ard Church, and Jessie McLane. 

The festival will be a culmination of an extensive 
all-year music program conducted in all the Madison 
schools. Foundational work in singing and elementary 
instrumentation is conducted in the grades, where 100 
minutes a week are devoted to music education. All 
of the music in the grades is closely correlated with 
other work. When the fourth graders are studying 
Switzerland the music teachers emphasize Swiss melo- 
dies, the gym teachers teach folk dances, the speech 
teachers encourage the children to dramatize what they 
have learned in their social studies, and the art teach- 
ers stress Swiss art. In this way music fits perfectly 
into the curriculum. 

While the general classwork in music studiously 
avoids the singling out of gifted children Saturday 
morning music classes for such children have been 
carried on intermittently during the past two years, 
the irregularity of the training due to a lack of funds 
to carry on this program without interruption. Nearly 
3000 boys and girls have been given specialized 
instrumental instruction during the past year, many 
of them underprivileged children with musical 
aptitudes. 

The coming festival will give the schools an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the community how essential 
music has become in a modern educational curriculum. 
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Mrs. W. A. Hasting 
Nat. Congress Rep. 


Mrs. Hugo P. Stoll 
Pres., Wis. Congress 


Che No 





Miss Emma Brookmire 
Gen. Chairman 


Key speakers at the general sessions of the 30th Annual Convention of Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers to be held in Madison, April 18, 19, 20th forecast great 


interest for the delegates. 





DR. R. W. TYLER, Head of the Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, will set the 
challenge Tuesday evening, April 18, on the Town 
Hall Meeting on Education when he opens the dis- 
cussion on “Are the Schools Adequately Preparing 
our Youth for Today's World?” Dr. Tyler succeeds 
Dr. Judd at Chicago University and has a wide and 
varied experience as an educator and writer. His 
teaching career began as a high school teacher in 
Pierre, South Dakota and he served on the faculties 
of University of Nebraska, North Carolina and Ohio 
State. His experience in research and in evaluating 
curriculum fits him for a broad and comprehensive 
understanding of educational programs. 


MRS. QUINCY WRIGHT, Chicago, eminent 
civic leader, is to be presented to the convention 
delegates at the Wednesday evening session follow- 
ing the annual state banquet. Mrs. Wright has had 
an enviable experience as member of the United States 
delegation to the 8th Pan-American Conference at 
Lima, Peru, in 1938, and as a delegate to the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in Yosemite Park, California 
in 1936. Mrs. Wright's study of foreign affairs and 
international peace efforts has taken her to several 
foreign countries in order to secure first-hand infor- 
mation. Much time was spent in Geneva, so that 
intimate information concerning the League of Na- 
tions could be secured. Palestine, Syria, China and 
Russia were included, as were sessions of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu, Japan and 
Bamff, Canada. Mrs. Wright is Chairman of the De- 


partment of Government and Foreign Policy of the 
National League of Women Voters. Her topic on 
the Convention program will be ‘America’s Stake in 
International Affairs’. 


JUSTICE MARVIN B. ROSENBERRY, 
Madison, Chief Justice of Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
prominent in civic and in judicial circles will be the 
speaker at the Thursday noon luncheon, the closing 
session. 


DR. J. M. ARTMAN, Chicago, Editor of Char- 
acter and Citizenship and Chairman of Character Edu- 
cation for National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is much in demand as a lecturer. He will be sched- 
uled for several of the sectional conferences Wednes- 
day morning and will be key speaker on the Wednes- 
day afternoon session devoted to character develop- 
ment and citizenship, when “Our New Frontiers’ 
will be the theme for his talk and the panel which 
follows. 


DR. JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, will present 
“How Can We Best Help Our Children Grow?” 
Tuesday afternoon, April 18. This challenging dis- 
cussion opens a series of programs on varied inter- 
ests and problems in education. Dr. Fowlkes is ably 
qualified to set the picture for the Wisconsin pro- 
gram because of the great amount of research he has 
devoted to specific problems in Wisconsin and be- 
cause of his ability to interpret his findings. 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER 


DR. KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAY- 
LOR, Chief of Division of Education and Preven- 
tion, State Department of Mental Hygiene, is well 
known to Parent Teacher groups and is in excessive 
demand as a speaker in spite of the short time that 
she has been working in Wisconsin. She will appear 
on several of the sectional conferences scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, the Parent Education Conference 
Thursday morning and on the panel which will be 
part of the Character and Citizenship program 
Wednesday afternoon. Dr. Taylor's experience in 
Parent Education in California and Colorado, her 
excellent background and training in child develop- 
ment, and her close contact and knowledge of educa- 
tional programs makes her contribution a strategic 
one. Her recent book “Do Adolescents Need Parents” 
is being widely read. 


* 
“TOWN HALL” SPEAKERS 


Headed by State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion John Callahan, prominent Wisconsin educators 
and specialists will take part on the panel and forum 
discussions and on the sectional conferences for the 
Town Hall Meeting on Education Tuesday evening. 
Four key educators will discuss various fields in pub- 
lic education, after the challenge is set by Dr. Tyler. 
Miss Elda Merton, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Waukesha will discuss the city elementary 
school; Miss Maybell Bush, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, the small (rural) elementary school; Dr. P. H. 





Falk, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, the large 
high school and H. J. Antholz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Spooner, the small high school. 

Prominent professional leaders participating in the 
Wednesday afternoon discussion are: Dr. Katharine 
W. Taylor, Head Division of Education and Preven- 
tion, State Department of Mental Hygiene, Aimee 
Zillmer, Lecturer, State Board of Health, State and 
National Chairman of Social Hygiene, Mrs. Alathena 
J. Smith, Psychologist, Shorewood Schools, State Par- 
ent Education Chairman, Dr. Amy L. Hunter, Head 
Bureau of Child Welfare State Board of Health and 
State Physical Health Chairman, E. G. Doudna, State 
President, Wisconsin Education Association, State 
Chairman of Alcohol and Narcotics. 


At the sectional and district meetings will be Rev- 
erend L. V. Moseley, Madison, Mrs. Ethel Mabie 
Falk, formerly Director of Curriculum, Madison Pub- 
lic Schools, Miss Lucille Clock, Principal of Dudgeon 
School, Madison, and Principal Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals ; Miss Alice Brady, Elementary Superin- 
tendent, Green Bay Public Schools, President Wis- 
consin Conference of Elementary Supervisors; Frank 
Powell, State Department of Public Instruction; Sis- 
ter Albertus Magnus, Edgewood High School, The 
Sacred Heart, Madison; LeRoy Luberg, Principal 
West Junior High, Madison, State Chairman of High 
Schools; Mr. H. Whinfield, Scout Director, Sheboy- 
gan, President, Sheboygan Council of Parents and 
Teachers Associations; Mrs. Gladys Trayser, State 
Chairman of Child Welfare; O. H. Plenzke, Madi- 
son, Executive Secretary W.E.A. and State Budget 
Chairman. 








THREE WISCONSIN EDUCATORS ON THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 
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—_— Miss Elda Merton, supervisor in 
the Waukesha schools, returned from the 
Progressive Conference in Detroit and the 
A.A.S.A. at Cleveland, she had a notebook full 
of challenging statements she heard at the con- 
ferences. Some of them are catchy, amusing, 
and challenging. We are indebted to Miss 
Merton for the list and are sure JOURNAL 
readers will be stimulated by them. Here are 
some points of view from the list by our 
contributor: 


One of the reasons for maladjustment is the reali- 
zation of futility in that individual's life. 


Get out of yourself and stand off and look at 
yourself. 


40% to 50% of our students want to go into the 
professions. At present there is room for about only 
3%. We must educate our children to be happy and 
adjusted outside the professions. 


One of our most atrocious legends is that every 
child should be trained to be a leader. Why not train 
some of the right kind of followers. People must 
learn to be followers and still be adjusted in life. 
Too many people are maladjusted and unhappy be- 
cause they're not running the show. 


Some teachers think they are democratic, but they 
dominate by indirect rather than by direct methods. 
But they dominate just the same. 


To learn to teach you must have a fund of knowl- 
edge and a personality. 


An adult has no prestige with a child under five. 
He does not care about your income, your permanent 
wave, your cosmetics, or your profession. All he cares 
about is how he can get out of you the things he 
wants. 


A disintegrated person is fearful and suspicious of 
new situations. He is unable to see beyond the imme- 
diate situation. He has no long range goals. He is 
easily discouraged. He quickly accepts defeat as final. 


The personality of the individual is a social prod- 
uct. He is not born with it. 


I am more concerned with who my child’s teacher is 
and what she is like than I am with where she went 
to school or what marks she got. 


Insecurity is the basis of intolerance. 


There can be an excess of “fitting in.” You can 
“fit in” until you are not there any more. 


Young beginning teachers have to become psycho- 
logically weaned from their families. Communities 
assume this adjustment and are not nearly sympathetic 
enough in helping the beginning teacher make this 
adjustment. 


You can get into a rut “being yourself’ just as 
much as getting into a rut mot considering yourself. 


Are you one of those teachers who get on beauti- 
fully when you don’t have to co-operate ? 


Some schools so inhibit children that even their 
voices are often monotonous. 


Take the emphasis off pressure and tension and 
speed—lay the emphasis on gradualness. 


Some teaching is like a stem with no roots. 


Progressives are those who adjust their thinking 
and acting to meet new conditions. 


If our direction is not right other educational 
forces not regarded as education will set the direction 
of learning. 


There is not any loss in delaying some of the 
fundamental skills. They come at the proper matura- 
tion level with so much less effort and loss. 


While the educational leaders go on and dissect 
and ‘“‘statisticify’’ and try to work out novel things 
so that people will listen to them at conventions, 
there is one who goes serenely on—and that is the 
child—thank God for that! 


Intellectual life cannot go on schedule. 


A child will only react to situations on his own 
level. 


Why lack the courage to face the situation. We 
must get away from grade lines. Put 5, 6, and 7-year 
olds together. Relieve parents of the concept of grad- 
ing. We have never in any one room actually had a 
grade organization anyway. Why worry about it now? 


The school must come to a flexible curriculum,— 
not a body of subject matter or a set of skills. 


It is impossible for the teacher of today to teach 
the specific information for tomorrow's needs. He can 
teach the child to have an inquiring mind, the cour- 
age to think, and the desire to solve problems. 


Today anyone who says he has arrived in cur- 
riculum making is perfectly ridiculous. 


Bruner warned: You can’t change before breakfast 
tomorrow what has been tradition for years. 
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COME BACK ag 


‘Make your summer 1939 vacation an 
inspiring and restful one. Re-live Vir 
ginia’s romantic past, rambling along 
her beautiful scenic trails . . . pausing 







Come once . . . and evermore yor 
say “Carry me back to Old Virg ni 


See the Natural hig ok 
mysteriouscaverns, Natural 4 
-_Bridge,and NaturalTunnel, _ 


BBR, 


L/ 
Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 
(Limtted supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 856 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginta Educational Motion Pictures 
avatlable. Write for spectal pamphiet. 





*‘for a spell’’ at a rustic mountain re- 
treat or gay seaside resort. Excellent 
railway service ... modern highways 
and splendid hotels for any budget! 

























coe FOR SPEED The Streamlines 
FOR ECONOMY - 74e Challengers 





TO THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Here is a vacation trip such as you've never 


known before ...a ride on one of North 
Western’s world famous trains out to the 
incomparably beautiful San Francisco World’s 
Fair—with side trips to the West’s scenic 
wonderlands. North Western offers a choice 
of many routes between Chicago and San 
Francisco, including the direct Overland Route 
(C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. P.). For a round trip 
fare of only $90.00 in coaches or $135.00 in 
Pullmans (berth extra) you can visit both the 
San Francisco and New York World’s Fairs 
On one grand circle tour. 


seeseees MAIL THIS COUPON =se2ee8 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Dept. 46—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free information about a trip to: 
(_] CIRCLE TOUR, San Francisco & New York Fairs 
(_] CALIFORNIA and the N. E. A. Convention 
{_] COLORADO (_] BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 
[] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 
(_] ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARKS 
(] YELLOWSTONE (_] SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 
(_] PACIFIC NORTHWEST ([_| ALASKA 

[_] ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 


If Student please state grade . . . 


SCHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY.: 
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3 VACATIONS ink 


IN THESE 


LOW COST ALL EXPENSE /ow25 





_ © Keep down vacation costs and 
pe = triple your fun! Live at baronial 
rx Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise and rustic Emerald Lake Chalet in a little 
Swiss-like village. Top-of-the-world golf, tennis, 
op swimming, riding and hiking! Modern 
orchestras. ) 
‘3 : 2 Glorious Days .. . «. from $37.50 
FA a) \\, 3 Spectacular Days’. . . from ae 
WW! 4 Colorful Days. . . . «. from $57.00 
wee > 6 Wonderful Days. . . . from $74.50 
Tours begin at Banff or Field June 10 and include 
hotel accommodation, delicious meals and 126 
, miles of MOUNTAIN MOTORING. 
Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


_, $1000. 00 COLOR PHOTO CONTEST 


* 47 cash prizes for Canadian Rockies color 
photographs—in a world of thrilling 
Alpine color. Ask for full details. 


New Columbia Icefield Highway—wmiles of glacial 
wonderlands! Newest, most spectacular drive in 
America. Daily round trips from Lake Louise. 

Low round-trip rail fares to Banff, Pacific Northwest, 
California and the Golden Gate International Exposition 
via fast Canadian Pacific air-conditioned trains. 





Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
71 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Pacific 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Offices in U. S. and Canada 











THIS YEAR discover a new 
travel experience: the USSR, 
rich in dynamic progress and 
massive achievement. From 
Mm, vast, industrialized Ukraine to 

Eeibs the storied valley of the Volga, 
the scenic pageant and vital activity of the 
land of the Soviets will capture your imag- 
ination, broaden your horizon. 





And unprecedented excellence of service 
is available at unbelievably low costs: com- 
plete tour-transportation in the USSR, hotel 
accommodations, meals, sightseeing and 
guide-interpreter service—ALL for only $5 
a day; $8 tourist class, $15 first class. 
Write for illustrated booklet 47-B™ 


SEE INTOURIST OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Into Inc. 





545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 





ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 
opens Moscow, Aug. Ist, 1939. Greatest ex- 
hibition in Soviet history—353 acres devoted 
to USSR’s massive achievements in agriculture 
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M. H. Jackson Retires: 55| Years an Educator 


Fifty-five years of continu- 
ous educational work in the 
schools of Wisconsin came to 
an end on April 1 for M. H. 
Jackson, who resigned from 
his position as state school 
librarian in the department of 
public instruction, which post 
he has held for the past 15 
years. 

Mr. Jackson started school 
work in 1884, teaching in a 
number of schools in southern 
Wisconsin before becoming su- 
perintendent of schools at 
Columbus, where he served for 
11 years prior to 1903 when 
he founded the Wood County 
Training school at Wisconsin 
Rapids and acted as head of 
the institution for 21 years. 
In 1924 he entered state serv- 
ice as school librarian, which 
post he held until his retire- 
ment on the first of this month. 

Besides being an outstand- 
ing educator Mr. Jackson was 





possessed of a “‘silver tongue” which made him a popular figure on the 
lecture platform. He traveled on Chautauqua and Lyceum circuits and 
was in constant demand for appearances on school programs. 

Mr. Jackson has made a rich contribution to education in Wisconsin 
and the JOURNAL unites with his many friends to wish him many years 


of happiness and a well-earned rest. 





Deans at Cleveland 


Wisconsin was represented by a 
dozen or more deans of women at 
the Cleveland convention of said 
group. Included in the state dele- 
gation were Dean Gilbert of Mil- 
waukee-Downer, Dean Case of 
Oshkosh S.T.C., Dean Mannix of 
Marquette, all officers of the state 
association. There were also present 
deans Day of Milwaukee S.T.C., 
Jurdee of Hudson, Whitney of Be- 
loit College, Hathorn of River Falls 
S.T.C., Fritsche of Oshkosh H. S., 
Bayliss of U. of Wis., and Har- 
grove of Carroll College. Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, address- 
ing the meeting, spoke very much 
to the point when she said: “Every 
employer of any importance today 
wants employees who are educated 
persons, not merely skilled techni- 
cians. To get a job a girl must 
have tools—statistics, stenography, 
selling, a teaching certificate—but 
to keep a job a girl must have an 
education.” 





Prominent in the sessions of the 
Deans’ Meeting and of the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, both of which 
organizations she has served as 
president, was Dean Irma E. Voigt, 
dean of women at Ohio Univer- 
sity. Cited for a quarter of a cen- 
tury of steadfast and understanding 
work with students, Dean Voigt is 
of unusual interest to Wisconsin- 
ites; she is the headline speaker for 
the November 1939 joint sessions 
of the Character Education groups 
and the Deans and Counsellors or- 
ganizations of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. Recognized as a 
leader in guidance, personnel, and 
student relationships Dean Voigt 
will be welcomed by superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, counsel- 
lors, advisers, and deans. She will 
also be the dinner speaker for the 
deans during the W.E.A., discuss- 
ing the role in the changing social 
scene of the dean or adviser of 
girls. 
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Varied Program Planned 
For El. Prin. Conference 


Problems of the elementary 
school principal will get a thor- 
ough airing on April 29th when 
the Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals association will meet at 
Madison for its annual conference. 

President Clarence Dykstra, Miss 
Helen K. Mackintosh, senior spe- 
cialist in elementary education, 
Washington, D. C., Stephen Oel- 
lerich, chairman of the research 
committee of the state association, 
and Miss Lucile Clock, president 
of the state body will all appear on 
the morning general program. 

The afternoon programs, ar- 
ranged by Miss Ethel Newby, will 
discuss subjects relating to the ele- 
mentary curriculum, science, admin- 
istration and supervision, the social 
studies, reading, and radio and 
visual education. Prominent state 
educators will appear on the vari- 
ous sectional programs. 

The luncheon program will fea- 
ture Phil Falk as guest speaker. 
Special guests will include State 
Supt. John Callahan, Dean C. J. 
Anderson, and E. G. Doudna. 





Symphony in Milwaukee 
WEA Convention Time 


Though next year’s convention 
program is still six months off we 
are pleased to inform teachers that 
an unusual musical attraction will 
be offered at that time. The Arion 
Musical Club of Milwaukee has 
arranged to present the world- 
famous Philadelphia Orchestra on 
the evening of November 3, and 
special low prices have been 
planned, so that visiting teachers 
can take advantage of this out- 
standing musical treat. 

There is hardly need to com- 
ment upon the outstanding quality 
of the Philadelphia orchestra, which 
is generally recognized as one of 
the two greatest orchestras in the 
country. The 110 musicians com- 
prising this outstanding organiza- 
tion will be directed by Eugene Or- 
mandy, fdr many years head of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

Just keep this in mind when 
planning your trip to Milwaukee 
next fall. Announcements as to de- 
tails of this concert and other high 
class entertainment features of the 
convention will be found in your 
September and October JoURNALS. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAy HAVE MISSED 





HISTORY & SOCIAL SCIENCE CONFERENCE, MAY 6 





Delegate Assembly 
Changed to Afternoon 


For several years there 
has been dissatisfaction 
with the time of meeting 
of the Delegate Assem- 
bly. After attending con- 
vention sessions all day, 
tired delegates were 
called upon to deliberate 
upon association business, 
often far into the night. 
On several occasions the 
delegates dwindled in 
numbers so that at a late 
hour important matters 
were disposed of too hur- 
riedly. A general feeling 
prevails that matters af- 
fecting association poli- 
cies should receive proper 
and deliberate attention, 
which is difficult under 
the strain of a long night 
meeting. Delegates, too, 
feel that they are de- 
prived of some of the spe- 
cial attractions available 
at convention time. 

In consideration 
of these matters, and hav- 
ing the welfare of the 
W.E.A. in mind, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee de- 
cided that the 1939 Dele- 
gate Assembly convene 
on Thursday afternoon. 
At any rate, it is the de- 
sire of officers that ample 
time for discussion and 
careful consideration of 
W. business be 
provided. 














600 Counsel at Waupaca 





One of the most unusual wide- 
open counseling events took place 
at Waupaca in March. Encouraged 
by the success of the project in 
previous years, Superintendent Les- 
ter M. Emans planned a two-day 
program for not only the Waupaca 
high school students but the stu- 
dents of surrounding towns as well. 
The nub of the meeting was to 
help pupils make up their minds 
what to do after they finished 
school. There was a morning as- 
sembly after which the pupils broke 
up into groups of from twenty to 
forty and listened to a counselor 
they chose to meet in informa! 
fashion. Many men and women 
representing various vocations and 

(Continued on page 418) 





The tenth annual conference on 
the teaching of history and the so- 
cial sciences will be held at the 
Memorial Union, Madison, on 
May 6, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from secretary B. W. 
Wells, Madison. 

Following the custom of other 
years the program will open with 
a general session at 10:00 A.M., 


with Alfred Reschke, Milwaukee 
North Div. H. S. as chairman, 
Prof. E. H. Evans, Whitewater 


S.T.C. will report on high-lights of 
the Pittsburgh meeting of the Nat. 
Council for the Social Studies, after 
which R. W. Bardwell, former 
supt. of the Madison schools will 
discuss Public Attitudes Toward 
Education. 

The latter part of the morning 
will be devoted to round table dis- 
cussions. The elementary—junior 
high school group under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Alice E. Rood, 
Madison, will be addressed by Miss 
Margaret Chenoweth, Janesville, 
Miss Gertie L. Hansen, Stevens 
Point S.T.C., and Gordon N. Mac- 
Kenzie, Madison. Problems of cur- 
riculum, the use of radio in the 
classroom, and next steps in the 
teaching of junior high school so- 
cial studies will be the topics dis- 
cussed by the above speakers. 

The senior high school round 
table discussion, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Hannah Morris, 
Dodgeville, will have as speakers 
Eldon Mason, Minneapolis, Wil- 
liam C. Knoelk, Milwaukee, and 
Harold Kuckuk, Milwaukee. Com- 
munity surveys, unit organization in 
history teaching, and visual tech- 
niques will be discussed. 

Professor John D. Hicks, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon program. 
His subject will be “The Contribu- 
tion of the Middle West to Ameri- 
can Democracy’. 





Crime Control Meeting 
To Be Held April 21-22 


The third Crime Control confer- 
ence of the U. of W. extension 
division will be held in the Memo- 
rial Union building at Madison on 
April 21-22. ‘Local Organization 
for the Prevention of Delinquency 
and Crime” is the theme of the 
conference, with programs planned 
around three main areas: the 
school, the home, and the coordina- 
tion of community resources. 

Note: This conference is being 
held at the same time as the state 
P.T.A. convention and also the an- 
nual meeting of city superintendents 








Educational Workshops 
Prove Great Success 





Wisconsin’s methods of inform- 
ing the public on matters of edu- 
cation have been given national rec- 
ognition, and many states are copy- 
ing the steps taken by the Joint 
Committee on Education in Wis- 
consin to inform the lay public on 
questions of school finance, legis- 
lation, and programs. 

As most of our readers know, 
the Joint Committee is composed 
of many organizations such as the 
P.T.A., American Legion Auxiliary, 
W.E.A., etc. working together in 
the dissemination of educational in- 
formation to lay groups. Through 
the sponsorship of the Joint Com- 
mittee a number of Educational 
Workshops have been held this 
year, and without exception they 
have been well attended by key 
people interested in the welfare of 
our schools. A good share of the 
credit for the success of these pro- 
grams goes to Miss Charlotte Kohn 
who as the W.E.A. representative 
on the Joint Committee has been in 
charge of the program arrangements. 

The two most recent Workshop 
programs arranged by Miss Kohn 
have been held in Waukesha and 
Prairie du Chien. The Waukesha 
program opened with a symposium 
on educational problems in Wau- 
kesha county. Dr. Katharine Tay- 
lor spoke on mental hygiene, and 
Frank V. Powell discussed educa- 
tional legislation pending in the 
1939 session of the legislature. 

Problems of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities on the high 
school level were discussed by Mr. 
Edward Braun of the U. of W. at 
the Prairie du Chien Workshop 
held on March 25. Trends in cur- 
riculum were discussed by Prof. 
J. Murray Lee, U. of W., while 
Dr. Leroy Peterson of the WEA. 
spoke on legislation. 

Study units on various educa- 
tional problems discussed at the 
various workshops have been pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee, and 
these outlines can be secured by 
writing Miss Charlotte Kohn, Wis- 
consin Orthopedic hospital, Madi- 
son. We urge local groups to use 
these studies and work with lay 
groups in your community to in- 
form the public on educational 
problems of the day. 





and school boards, so if you are 
planning to attend either of these 
two meetings be sure that you plan 
your schedule so that you can take 
part in the Crime Control 
Conference. 
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EAVE these golden threads into your summer 

plans, for the happiest, most varied western 
vacation ever. It can be done so economically via 
Santa Fe! 

On a Santa Fe California trip you can pause in 
historic Old Santa Fé, N. M., for an intimate Indian- 
detour by motor to age-old Indian pueblos; enjoy 
Arizona's glorious Grand Canyon; explore Carlsbad 
Caverns, in southeastern New Mexico, unrivalled in 
size and beauty... 

Then you can add Southern California . . . San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood . . . Yosemite Park’s majestic 
mountains, waterfalls, and giant forests . . . and the 
beautiful Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco. 

Any rail or travel bureau representative will gladly 
help you plan a California vacation, via Santa Fe, 
that includes all these grand travel experiences at the 
lowest possible cost. Or, if you prefer, just mail coupon. 





Route of the World’s Largest Streamlined Fleet 
For swift, comfortable transcontinental travel, Santa Fe offers a 
whole fleet of famous trains. These include the Scout, economy 
coach-sleeper train; El Capitan, the West's only 39%-hour all-chair- 
car streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles; California Limited, 
and Grand Canyon Limited. There is new Santa Fe streamlined 
service, too, between San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 


FOR FREE PICTURE BOOKLETS, JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


J. A. Elmslie, Gen. Agt., Santa Fe System, 401 Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send folders: Indian-detours []; Carlsbad Caverns (]; Grand Canyon [); 
California (1; Yosemite (1); Golden Gate Exposition (1); All-Expense tours [); fares 

















enroute to or from 


GOLDEN GATE 


EXPOSITION 


and the 
NEA CONVENTION 


San Francisco 
July 2-6 inclusive 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





URKE-BUILT © 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Enclosed Merry-Go-Round 


School officials everywhere recognize the many advantages of Burke-Built Playground 
Apparatus, because it is designed with the safety of children as the first consideration. 
Exceptionally sturdy construction reduces maintenance costs to a minimum. The 1939 
catalog illustrates new and important features, including the finest All-Metal Slide on 
the market, Safety Swing Seats, Life-time Hangers, and many. others. Write for your 


Fond du Lac School!Supply Co. 


copy today. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








Counseling— 


(Continued from page 416) 
professions were imported to assist 
the students in clarifying their 
thinking and gain information. The 
extent of the program may be 
gained by mention of the fact that 
Howard Morey, manager of the 
Madison Air Port and president of 
the Wisconsin Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation, was there to tell the boys 
what they wanted to know about 
aviation. The State College of Ag- 
riculture, a Major from the United 
States Army, a representative of the 
Public Welfare Department, the 
State Board of Health, assisted. 
Such topics as air-conditioning, me- 
chanical engineering, home econom- 
ics, railroading, skilled trades, 
printing, advertising, photography, 
radio engineering and many other 
fields were represented by counsel- 
ors who were questioned without 
end by their youthful audiences. 

Superintendent Emans does not 
call this project ‘vocational guid- 
ance” but prefers to list it as 
“counseling.”” Perhaps other schools 
provide similar services for their 
students but if there are any who 
have promoted it upon the detailed 
and comprehensive scale of Wau- 
paca’s plan, it hasn’t been brought 
to our attention, 





Testing Program Coming 


The seventh annual Wisconsin 
Achievement Testing Program, 
sponsored by the Bureau of Guid- 
ance and Records in conjunction 
with the School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin, will be 
held in the high schools of the 
state during the week of May 15, 
1939—or after June 1, 1939, for 
those high schools having a ten 
month school year. 

The only new tests offered this 
year are in American History and 
in Language Usage. The Language 
Usage Test can be given in all 
grades from the ninth to the 
twelfth. 

In the announcement of this pro- 
gram last year, it was indicated that 
some of the tests would be changed 
from end-of-the-year survey tests to 
unit instructional tests. Unit tests 
in Mathematics and Science are now 
being constructed and validated. 

The tests for the 1939 Achieve- 
ment Testing Program, as well as 
last year’s tests in Algebra, Geom- 
etry, General Science, Chemistry, 
and Physics may be obtained from 
The E. M. Hale Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee and Eau Claire. 

Further information relative to 
this testing program may be had by 


addressing T. L. Torgerson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, The 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 








Friends of WHA 
Attention! 


A bill was introduced 
in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature on March 31 by 
the Assembly Committee 
on Education appropriat- 
ing funds to enable the 
state to operate its own 
full-time, high power 
broadcasting station. An 
application for the use of 
the 670 kilocycle channel 
for a non-commercial 
public station is pending 
before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
The application has been 
formally endorsed by the 
WEA, PTA, labor organ- 
izations, agricultural 
groups, community asso- 
ciations and other bodies. 
Legislative support is 
urged by all interested in 
the state’s educational 
broadcasting. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


April 18-20—Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A. 
convention, at Madison. 

April 21-22—Wis. Schoolboards and City 
Supts. Ass’ns., at Madison. 

April 29—Wis. Elem. School Prin. Ass’n. 
Conference, at Madison. 

May 5-6—Vocational Convention, at 
Oshkosh. 

May 6—History and Soc. Science Confer- 
ence, at Madison. 

June 19-22—Nat. Conference on Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago (Francis W. Parker 
School) 

July 2-6—N.E.A. at San Francisco. 

July 17-21—Institute for Supts. and Princi- 
pals, U. of W., Madison. 








Arthur Messerschmidt, principal of the Moon state 
graded school in the town of Mosinee, recently suc- 
ceeded Franklin McIntyre as president of the Mara- 
thon County Teachers association. Other new officers 
are Mrs. Hattie Wanta, replacing Gilbert Copeland 
as vice president; and Miss Mayo Blake, teacher in 
the Marathon County Normal school, who was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the group. 


The Colonel Hegg school district in Racine county 
recently voted a new school addition, with 66 voters 
in favor of the new structure and only 13 voting in 
the negative. 


At a recent meeting of the Marion faculty, Miss 
Marguerite McGuan and Miss Edna Schmidt led an 
interesting discussion on “artificial stimulation’’ which 
gradually led into a discussion of marking systems. 


The Central Wisconsin Conference of schools, at 
the spring meeting held at Iola last month, decided 
to experiment with a conference music festival for 
bands and choruses, the competition to be held at 
Waupaca on April 22. 


The social science classes of Marion High school 
have been busy this spring with presentations of his- 
torical plays, given over the public address system 
to other students in the school. Classes of Mr. Enz 
and Principal Forrest were the participants. 


Two Superior Central faculty members are posses- 
sors of impressive attendance records recently written 
up in the Superior press. Fred Jackson, physics in- 
structor, hasn’t missed a single day of school in the 
past 24 years of teaching—21 of them being spent 
in Superior Central High school. In outlining his 
formula for good health Mr. Jackson O. K.s fresh air, 
exercise, and lots of sleep, but rather upsets the 
dietary applecart by admitting that his lunch at school 
each day includes two pieces of apple pie! 

Miss Carrie Chambers, home economics teacher in 
the same school, has missed only one day of teaching 
since 1921, when she was called away because of a 
death in the family. 


Herbert H. Helble, principal of the Appleton High 
school and active in state Legion circles, is to be the 
principal speaker at the West Allis Civic Alliance's 
annual banquet on the 18th of this month. 


lie 


SPOT Gage 


Quite a number of Wisconsin people appeared on 
the various programs of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations convention, in 
Cleveland, Feb. 21-25. The speaking Badgers were: 
Amy Gilbert, Dean of Milwaukee—Downer college; 
Milton C. Towner, Lawrence college; A. H. Edger- 
ton, U. of W.; W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee schools; 
Josephine Hintgen, supervisor of educational guid- 
ance at La Crosse; and Gertrude Forrester, West 
Bend. 


The Northwestern Wisconsin School-Masters’ Club 
met at the Eau Claire State Teachers College on Feb- 
bruary 14, W. E. Gordon of New Richmond, presi- 
dent, presiding. Speakers for the afternoon meeting 
were E. G. Doudna, V. E. Kimball, G. Simpson. 
Other features of the program were safety talks and 
exhibit from the Wisconsin Highway Commission 
and music by the Eau Claire Boys’ A Capella Choir. 
The Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company were 
hosts to a 6:30 banquet attended by 120 school peo- 
ple. Rev. Nurenberg of Eau Claire was the speaker. 

Vera R. Hesteken, supervising teacher of Taylor 
County, was elected president, G. McPhee of the Eau 
Claire College, vice-president, and Harry Bender, 
Colby, secretary—treasurer. 


The early part of March Miss Elsie Hermann, home 
economics teacher in the Kiel high school, suffered 
a fractured pelvis and Miss Arlene Johnson, also a 
member of the Kiel High school, sustained a slight 
concussion and cuts when a car in which they were 
riding skidded on the slippery pavement near Chilton 
and was struck by another car. 


Fontana dedicated its new school last month, and 
the entire community has a right to be proud of the 
new structure. It replaces the wooden structure built 
nearly 50 years ago. 


Within a month or so you'll be deciding what to 
do this summer—travel or study. If it’s travel we 
suggest that you keep a special eye open for our 
pictorial travel section next month. Ads in this issue 
and in the May number will give you suggestions as 
to travel opportunities and summer schools offering 
courses of special interest to teachers. But regardless 
of whether it’s travel or study you may need extra 
money. If so, remember that the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union is at your service. It can save you 
money, and will also save you the embarrassment of 
dealing with commercial short-loan organizations. 
Write us for details. 


For the eighth consecutive year Miss Frances Jelinek 
has been elected president of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers association. Other officers are: Marcella Schneider, 
vice president; Meta Raasch, secretary; Minnie E. 
Foulkes, re-elected treasurer; and Georgianna Gal- 
logly, recording secretary. 

Careful, folks! Even though your students may be 
“little devils” remember that it does not pay to lay 
a hand upon them. The next time you'd like to fig- 
uratively ring the neck of some classroom problem 
child reflect that a teacher in Marathon county re- 
cently gave in to that urge which periodically grips 
most teachers, and paid $18.75 plus a terrific loss in 
professional prestige by his action. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages, Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


,m Sins June 19 to July 21 
July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
(J Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 










Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 


































We are in constant contact with commercial printers 
and naturally become quite critical of printed material. 
Therefore, it is more than a mere perfunctory com- 
pliment when we comment upon the fine work being 
turned out by the printing class at Oshkosh Voca- 
tional school, under the able direction of A. Harten- 
berger. Three samples of the work being done in the 
class recently came to our attention, and all were 
exceptionally well done. One was a small handbook 
printed for Merrill Junior H.S., a copy of ‘Student 
Prints’, consisting of creative writing done by Osh- 
kosh students (which was mighty well done by the 
writers as well as the printers, we might add) and 
the school publication “Life at Oshkosh High 
School”. It's gratifying to see our schools turning out 
such fine work, and we feel sure that the students in 
Mr. Hartenberger’s class are well prepared to do out- 
standing work in the commercial printing field. 


Another bow and orchid to a member of the state 
dept. This time to Delia E. Kibbe, elementary super- 
visor, who has just published a curriculum bulletin 
entitled “Improving the Reading Program in Wiscon- 
sin Schools”. It is a publication issued by Supt. Cal- 
lahan’s office and can be secured by writing that 
office. It's a fine piece of work in a field which is 
commanding increasing attention in our elementary 
schools. Congratulations Miss Kibbe. 


Did you happen to know Earl Welch, who was 
assistant supt. of schools at Stoughton about eight 
years ago? If so you'll be interested to know that 
Earl has been doing very well with the Silver Burdett 
Co. and is now assistant editor in the organization. 





AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED im | ye? Sens 





Visiting two foreign countries 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING — Banff... bee Louise . . . Canadian 
Rockies . Vancouver ... Seattle... Portland... 
Columbia River Hi hway . . » San Francisco and its 
World’s Fair . . alifornia’s Big Redwoods .. . Los 
Angeles . . . Hollywood Movie — o «2 Catae 
lina Island . sendone o 6 . Mission 
Inn... Old Mexico 
Wonderful meals . . . deluxe hotels... 
seeing... handling of baggage. 
Optional to Yosemite or Carlsbad Caverns. 
Lv. Chicago June 18-July 2-16-30-Aug. 13-27. 

NEA CONVENTION—SAN ERANCISCO— 

2 weeks $174 

Special leaves Chicago June 25... trip similar to 
above, optional return via Glacier National Park — 
aa if desired returning with conducted parties 
ater on. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 


Europe . . . Colorado and Estes Park... Alaska... 
Yellowstone . Pacific Northwest . Montreal, 
Quebec, Washington, 
Featuring New York World’s 

Fair Tours, $49. 


Weekly departures 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Ilinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 


. Riverside . 


lots of sight- 
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The Milwaukee County Student Council association 
invites all student councils or student government 
associations to cooperate with it by sponsoring a 
dinner for high school students in commemoration of 
the inauguration of the first President of the United 
States in 1789, 

The Milwaukee County Council as a part of its 
community service program has arranged a dinner 
meeting on Sat., April 29 with the elective city and 
county officials as well as administrative officers as 
guests of honor. Council members will be assigned 
to act as hosts to the elected officials and will intro- 
duce them with a brief statement of the duties of the 
official office and other interesting facts pertinent to 
the office. The address of the evening will be by 
Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee who will talk 
on “Youth's Responsibility in a Democracy.” 

The purpose of the dinner meeting is to encourage, 
in our student leaders, the principles established by 
our constitutional fathers by getting them interested 
in the affairs of the community. By meeting men in 
public life and learning of their responsibility for pro- 
moting the welfare of the community, it is hoped that 
the younger generation will get the spirit of public 
service and prepare themselves for active participa- 
tion in government. 

Student Council organizations who are interested in 
this project are asked to communicate with Ray 
McCrory, West Division High School, faculty advisor, 
Milwaukee County Student Council Association. 


There has been such a heavy enrollment in Chem- 
istry at Platteville STC this year that a new man, 
Dr. Orrus Krumboltz of Iowa State college, has been 
assisting Dr. Glen V. Gundy during the second 
semester. 











Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 
Registration June 23-24 
Classes begin Monday June 26 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: 

Botany, business administration, chem- 
istry, economics, education, English, 
history, journalism, Latin, mathematics, 
modern languages, philosophy, physics, 
religion, political science, sociology, and 
speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 
Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 
ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take 

your summer courses. 


Marquette 
University 
MILWAUKEE 





























NATION’S coal pile, according to the best 
estimates of our total resources, is 3,700,000,- 
000,000 tons—enough to cover the state of Ohio 
to a depth of 76 feet. The seriousness of our 
wasteful use of this valuable fuel and present- 
day methods of conserving it are presented to 
junior high-school pupils in the new INTERPRET- 
ING SCIENCE SERIES, by Franklin B. Carroll. 


tt all 
CIVILIZATION brings complications, but 
it is estimated that over 1200 languages were 
once spoken in America. 


~~ 

NEWTON, a pioneer in the study of light 
and color, would have prized THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR ScHOOLs for its 
page which accurately shows the Solar Spec- 
trum and Color Charts in color. Your pupils 
will make good use of it and the accompanying 
page of concise information which makes clear 
the principles of hue, color value, and color 
intensity. 


—— 
LURED by promises of roast beef and mut- 
ton instead of their native herring diet, Flemish 
weavers first migrated to England and started 
a great industry. 


_— 

ALL EYES were on Cleveland this year 
when the A. A. of S. A. Convention was in 
session. Language teachers have long looked 
to the Cleveland Pian of Teaching Modern 
Languages as the great advance. Have you 
seen the WINSTON Cleveland Plan textbooks 
in Spanish and French? 


REFRIGERATOR cars have moved over 


American railroads for seventy years. 


, ia a 
*4L AW in its essence is simple; in its appli- 
cation, multifarious.” At last there is a text 
in business law for high schools—Business LAw 
FOR EverypAyY UsE—which presents the sub- 
ject with justice to this aphorism. This new 
book, with its many pictorial and verbal illus- 
trations and over one thousand practical cases, 
makes a live and stimulating study of the law. 


The JOHN C.AVVTINES Foy Vp COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO I ATLANTA 1 DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 
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Al6mm. Projector With 


ATER UALIT 
JECTION 


DeVRY—for 26 years builder of fine project- 
ors for professional theaters—now for the first 
time brings the famed “Intermittent Sprocket” 
to the 16mm. field: the same principle used in 
EVERY professional theater projector. Send 
for the facts about this NEW improvement 
which changes all standards of 16mm. values. 
Get information on 24 other DeVry features 
which make possible brilliant pictures ; smooth, 
flickerless operation ; rich, clear, lifelike sound; 
scratch-proof movement for long film life; 
automatic synchronization; easy-threading , 
and other advantages perfected by DeVry en- 
gineers. Send coupon today for illustrated lit- 
erature giving full descriptions, NEW LOW 
PRICES, and details of the exclusive DeVry 
“Self-Liquidating Plan” —of special interest to 
schools lacking ready funds. 











DeVRY CORPORATION 

1131 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Send illustrated literature, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self-Liquidating Plan.” 
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001 
(0 Check here and enclose 25¢ if you desire new 
64-page book, “Free Films for Schools.” 
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A recent meeting of the Dane county board was 
enlivened by a report of George Harb, supervisor in 
Madison, terming most of the 34 school buses trans- 
porting county school children as ‘‘plate glass coffins’’. 
His report showed that school buses in the county 
are just courting disaster, a situation which is the 
same in most other counties in the state. We need 
safety regulations for buses and rigid enforcement of 
such standards before we have reason to regret our 
inactivity along these lines. School people should take 
the lead in improving conditions of transportation. 
We urge your local professional groups to do some- 
thing about it before it’s too late. 


More than 100 teachers of Ozaukee county met at 
Cedarburg last month and participated in a well- 
planned and worthwhile all-day program. General 
speakers were Miss Frances Jelinek, president of the 
Milwaukee Teachers association, and Miss Mae Roach 
of the Stevens Point S.T.C. faculty. A general discus- 
sion on legislation and classroom problems was car- 
ried on in the afternoon. 


Newly elected officers of the Wood County 
Teachers association: Ray Brockman, president; 
Sophie Yeske, vice-president; Emily Wittenberg, sec- 
retary; and Clement Stashek, treasurer. Delegates to 
the state convention will be Pauline Monson, Mar- 
cella Gerber, Alphid Johnson, and Hazel Kortkamp. 


More than 200 boys attended the March banquet 
of the Future Farmers association held in Platteville. 
The Platteville S.T.C. members presented Fred Ullrich, 
head of the college department of agriculture, with 
an engraved desk set. 


—POSITIONS OPEN— 


IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
AND BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 








Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
at —— and credits will be recognized 
by the State Department of Education. 











Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


Summer School Opening Dates, June 26 - July 5 
6-8-10 Weeks’ Courses 


Write, phone, or call for catalog 





COLLEGE, Inc. 


606 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Marquette 0880 


Spencerian Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Flash on Vocational Convention 


Just as the JouRNAL was being “put to bed’ we 
received an outline of the Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation convention, to be held in Oshkosh, May 5—6. 
Headquarters will be in the Raulf Hotel. 

General Sessions 
May 5, 10:00 a.m.—Opening Program. 
“A House Cleaning in Education’—Dr. G. W. 
Crane, Northwestern University. 
“Vocational Education and the Current Scene’— 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Columbia University. 
May 6, 9:00 a.m.—General Adult Education. 
“Education’s Needs in Light of America’s Prob- 
lems’’—General Smedley Butler. 
“Growing Pains’—Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Columbia 
University. 
“Homemaking Education in Adult Programs’ — 
Miss Mary Lyle. 
“Future of Adult Education’’-—Dr. 
Cooley. 
May 5, 7:00 p.m.—Banquet and Dance. 
Address—‘‘America, Mind Your Own Business” 
—General Smedley Butler, U. S. Marines, Re- 
tired, Newton Square, Pennsylvania. 

May 6, 10:45 a.m.—Business Meeting. 

Many luncheons and section meetings are now be- 
ing planned. For further details communicate with 
George Hambrecht'’s office. 


Robert 


F. F. Schlosser, head of the Chilton schools, is the 
newly elected president of the Calumet County Teach- 
ers association, succeeding E. G. Kellogg of New 
Holstein. Other new officers: Myra Stecker, vice 
president; and Elmer Terwedow, secretary-treasurer. 





Hawall.. ALASKA 
MEXxIco 


In One Summer 


CRUISE! 


19 Ports! ..21,000 Miles! .. Two World’s Fairs! 
Burhess of Richmond 


New! Thrillingly Different! $5Q5" 


Montreal - New York - Kingston 
Panama Canal Los Angeles 


Honolulu + Sitka De From Montreal . . July 1 
Vancouver ictoria 

San Francisco Los Angeles From New York . . July 6 
Acapulco Panama Canal Return New York . Sept. 3 


: - New York 
oon caer haw Return Montreal . Sept. 7 


For Information or Reservations, see Your Own Travel Agent or 


K. A. Cook, Gen. Agt., 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Pacific 


+ Montreal 





Datlle your pltasure.. 
go on the Olympian via the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


TO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





EE TWICE as much on your western vaca- 
tion. Ride the famous OLYMPIAN to the 
Pacific Northwest—then on to the San 
Francisco World's Fair and the N. E. A. 
Convention, returning via another route. 
Rail fare isthe same asdirect to San Francisco. 


En route visit the geysers of Yellowstone 
... Spokane’s peaceful lakelands ... mighty 
Grand Coulee Dam. Explore the romantic 
waterfront of Seattle; see the great glaciers 
of Mt. Rainier; cruise among the picturesque 
San Juan Islands of Puget Sound. And then, 
the myriad wonders of the World's Fair. 


You'll enjoy the electrified, air-conditioned 
OLYMPIAN and its great scenic route. Open 
observation cars in the mountains, 656 elec- 
trified miles. Lowest fares. 


Get illustrated booklet, ‘Vacation Sugges- 
tions— Pacific Northwest and the San Fran- 
cisco Fair.” It’s free. Write for it today. 


J. C. PRIEN 
General Agent 
East Wisconsin Avenue 
at North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ST PAUL 
Rg] 7/4 





8301A-17A 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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The most comprehensive bibliography on new 
equipment and materials in the teaching of mathe- 
matics which has come to our attention has been pre- 
pared by B. R. Ullsvik of the University of Wisconsin 
High school. Mr. Ullsvik is a member of the W.E.A. 
Committee on Mathematics. 


Supt. W. E. Gordon, New Richmond, was recently 
re-elected for another three year term. 


R. Dugdale, Platteville, has been appointed to the 
Board of Normal School Regents, filling the place 
of Mrs. Wilson Cunningham of the same city. 


FOUND: A place where you can borrow money 
at lower than commercial rates of interest. Write the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 404 Insurance 





What a grand opportunity is yours this year Bldg., Madison, for details. 
to combine your attendance at the National 
Educational Association, July 2-6, with the If you're planning a printed professional paper for 
—_ ve educational advantages of the your local group we urge you to secure a copy of 
rE. den = nternational Exposition on San The Promotor, published by the Milwaukee Jr.—Sr. 
\ Francisco ~ H\S. teachers association. It’s a fine paper, worthy of 
Rock Island’s low summer fares make this being imitated. Write George R. Rankin of the Mil- 
marvelous vacation trip possible on limited waukee schools for samples and details as to publica- 
i budgets. You'll like either of the air-condi- tion costs and practices. George is president of the 
} tioned trains leaving Chicago daily —/uxury- organization. 
economy CALIFORNIAN or de luxe GOLDEN 
‘ STATE LIMITED. Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Director of the Exceptional 
a ae eet Aare Poses, All Division of the Milwaukee STC, was recently elected 
1a ‘ poate a vice-president of the International Council for Ex- 
ation . : é ; s : 
1 ceptional Children, which met in Detroit the latter 
/ Rock ai be 1 he yaad ema part of February. This is the first time that a Wis- 
4 Island 803 Majestic Building consinite has been honored with an office in the 
ilwaukee, Wis. i i 
e Phone Marquette 6990 Organizetion. 








Clarence Becker, U. of W., is to be one of the — 
speakers at the newly formed high school section of 
the Mid-West Sociological society, which is meeting on 
in Des Moines, Iowa, April 21 and 22. In addition - 
to Prof. Becker's appearance the high school program 
will include a panel on “Trends in Teaching Soci- 
ology in High School”, led by R. B. Tozzier of 
Winona, Minn., STC, and a round table discussion 
on “Trends in Student Research” led by C. W. Hart 
of the University of Iowa. 

Wisconsin high school teachers interested in the 
subject of sociology are urged to attend this confer- 
ence. For further details and final program write 
Prof. Leslie Zeleny, St. Cloud, Minn., State Teachers 
College. 








—without a care! 


Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your 
vacation time this year. Play safe. Let the 
protecting arm of the T.C.U. follow you 
| everywhere—on the road—in the wilder- 
1 ness—in camps, hotels or on _ trains— 
; EVEN ABROAD. 

i’ Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 

H Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
} a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
i you protection during the rest of the 
school year, through the long summer vya- 
cation and well into the Fall—six long 
months—at an amazingly low cost. Write 
or send coupon without obligation. 


ie TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
i? 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Student Officers and Advisers, Attention: Your 
national office has requested that we remind you that 
the annual conference of student advisers and officers 
will be held in San Francisco July 3-6. The advance 
publicity sent us was of a general nature, and we 
suggest that if you are interested you can secure fur- 
ther details by writing C. C. Harvey, secretary of the 
National Association of Student Officers, 5732 Harper 
Ave., Chicago. 


We can’t tell you much as yet about the N.E.A. 
convention at San Francisco next summer except that 
it will be held July 2-6. The Wisconsin Education 





























! FREE To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., J | Association will maintain headquarters at the Palace 
Identification — — Hotel. The usual Wisconsin breakfast is scheduled 
Tag for School. I am interested in knowing for July 3 at the Palace. 
about your Protective Benefits. Send 
Your — —— —— the whole story Meta Raasch, Washington H.S., Milwaukee, repre- 
! Traveling Bag.|| My Name is — sented the Milwaukee Teachers association on the 
My a alekes ie N.E.A. Committee on Preparation and Certification at 4 
if Send ‘Coupon. Cleveland last Feb. She reported on Wisconsin's L 
ananiaenenthl NO AGENT WILL CALL forward-looking program. 
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re- ALIN TRA ZY 
: OS SUMMER SESSION 
é Aen SE 
is ” First Term, June 17 to July 28 
tly T £ U HH 1U £ 4 S Ivy OF Second Term, July 29 to Sept. 1 
N SVIIZ 
SA scot ALT eT 
he 7\\s 
“a njoy the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recreational opportunities 
incidental to Summer Session study at The University of Southern California. 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work leading to de- 
ey grees. Special opportunities are available in teacher education for professional 
he improvement and teachers’ credentials. A broad program is presented for 
ce men and women seeking an understanding essential to satisfactory living 
in this modern age. The faculty includes distinguished scholars in many 
different fields from other institutions as well as from The University 
or of Southern California. 

f En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Yo- 
‘ semite, Redwood Forest, the N.E.A. Convention and the World’s 
. Fair at San Francisco. During the session you can visit 

Art Galleries, Museums, Huntington Library and attend 


Symphony Concerts Under the Stars. Your week-ends 
can include trips to the Movie Studios, hikes in the 
High Sierras, drives through Orange 
Groves, ocean trips and recreation at 
the beaches. Delightful summer cli- 
mate, average 70.5°, 














































al 
d For Summer Session Bulletin address 
K- THE UNIVERSITY OF 
a SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
: LOS ANGELES 
1e 
4 
yf 
: GO BY TRAIN 
’ 
[- 
2 
; See Glacier Park 
t San Francisco Fair 
on One railroad ticket 
e @ This is the year to revel ina 
s vacation in Glacier National Park 
and include a visit to San Francis- 
. co’s Golden Gate Exposition and 
t Southern California. 
5 @ Picturesque hotels and chalets in 
4 Glacier Park afford splendid low-cost 
: accommodations. Meet interesting, 
? stimulating men and women. 
: @ It’s a healthy, happy, friendly 
country for a long or short holi- 
day. Ride and hike mountain 
trails—see glaciers—lakes and : 
streams for fishing, launch ex- “ J. Dickinson, Room 972 ee 
cursions and swimming—golf Great Northern Railway Building 
alt ae St. Paul, Minn. ee 
—dance—or “unlax. H Send me information about a trip to -..--------- 
@ Plan your N.E.A. conven- B Name. --------------+--2--0-00e-2e-2----- 
tion trip to include Glacier Park. g Address. -------------------------2-------- 
4 _ FO ae SS ns im pace nei 
a (If student, state grade. -) 
| RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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There was a lot of groaning and grunting in New 
Lisbon and Tomah high schools the latter part of 
February, as the faculty members of both schools 
came to school with stiff muscles as a result of a fast 
and furious basketball game between faculty members 
of the two schools, held at New Lisbon on Feb. 23. 
The home team won by a score of 47-33, with the 
following as the main “twine ticklers’: York, 
Schmelzle, Brown, Bergan, Herrewig, and Ormson. 
The losers wish to remain unidentified! 


Miss Agnes Friedl, home ec. teacher at Barron 
High school, has resigned to become county home 
agent in Dunn county. 















i cia a am id oT 


Your Visit to Milwaukee 
Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere . . 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
& 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre, except Mondays 


Music By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 





Some interesting news items from Superior: 

Four Superior teachers are actively engaged in city 
civic life. Maurice Hennessey is president of the Supe- 
rior Labor Trades assembly; Hugo Swanson is a mem- 
ber of the park board; Stanley Nadolski is on the 
port commission; and Jay Fisher is a member of the 
city planning commission. 

Superior has begun an intensive study on curricu- 
lum, under the direction of R. E. Guiles. New courses 
of study are being prepared by special committees 
under the chairmanships of Minnie Rasmussen, Edla 
Niles, Edwin Wenzel, Margaret Rehnstrand, Merwin 
Steffens, R. C. Wilkins, Jay Fisher, Carrie Chambers, 
Helen Colby, and Lillie Peters. 

Superior is justly proud of the fact that a recent 
national study reveals the fact that the city ranks 
high in the percentage of masters’ degrees on its 
faculty. Of the 240 teachers 18.6% hold advanced 
degrees. Central High school has 20 masters’ degrees 
and one Ph.D. among its 43 teachers! 


The teachers of St. Croix county met at Baldwin 
the early part of Feb. for a combined institute and 
book report meeting. The main speaker was Miss 
Alice Drake, La Crosse S.T.C., who spoke on ‘‘Adapt- 
ing the Curriculum to Rural Communities’ and ‘‘Eng- 
lish in a Modern Rural Program’. Following discus- 
sion on the subjects of Miss Drake's talks the group 
heard a report of Morton’s book “Teaching Arith- 
metic in the Elementary School’. 


Supt. Paul M. Vincent, Stevens Point, was recently 
granted a new three-year contract. Mr. Vincent has 
been superintendent for the past 15 years. 


Newly elected officers of the Wolf River School- 
masters club are: R. E. Clausen, Tigerton, president; 
L. C. Rice, Eland, vice president; Arthur Kroll, Sha- 
wano, secretary; and A. J. Felton, Shawano, treasurer. 


Supt. A. H. Luedke of Beaver Dam has been re- 
elected for another three year term. 





Get $25.95 value in Vic- 
tor Records & RCA Vic- 
trola Attachment for $15 
Attaches to any modern 





Y Let us mail this outfit to yee. 
Victor Records for school and home 


FORBES-MEAGHER CO., Madison, Wis. 














Trademark Of 


Dependability in 16mm 


Motion Picture Service 
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Nine members of the senior speech class at Mil- 
waukee South Division High school presented a 
series of radio safety skits over a Milwaukee radio 
station last Feb. The work was under the direction 
of Miss Mathilda E. Geil, instructor at South 
Division. 


Miss Hannah C. McConville, teacher in the La 
Crosse public schools for 50 years and retired since 
1935, was recently named the fourth person in the 
community to the ‘Hall of Fame’, an honor be- 
stowed by vote of the local civics and service clubs. 
She is the first La Crosse woman to receive such an 
honor, and her many friends in the profession were 
pleased to have her fruitful teaching service given 
such a fitting recognition. 


Arthur B. Lyon, president of the Janesville Educa- 
tion association, is a member of the tenure advisory 
board of the N.E.A. 


Herbert Helble, principal of Appleton High school 
and chairman of the Legion committee on American- 
ism, was one of the speakers on a program on Ameri- 
canism and National Defense, held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium the evening of Feb. 21. Over 6,000 peo- 
ple attended. The main address of the evening was 
given by Dean Garrison of the U. of W. Law school. 


Supt. C. D. Lamberton, Berlin, is another school 
man who was recently voted a new three-year con- 
tract. He has already been 27 years in the Berlin 
position. 


Representatives of the Annuity Board, the three 
Retirement Boards, the State Superintendent and 
W.E.A. Secretary had a conference with Governor 
Heil recently regarding various phases of the retire- 
ment system. On Saturday, March 25, the W.E.A. 
retirement committee met at headquarters to discuss 
matters related to the system. 





AGENCIES ON THIS PAGE ALL MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





A GUARANTEE of Reliability as qa A CHEERS AGENCIES 


Good Teachers - Good Positions 








FOR COMPLETE LIST OF MEMBERS WRITE SECRETARY, 533 GENESEE BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








A Wisconsin Agency with a Well-Earned Reputation of Reliability and Service 


She PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY 
Member N. A. T. A. 





518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 








The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1938 
received, on the aver- 


We work with as good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We 
fill all types of positions 
from nursery school to 
university. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO age, an increase of 
Member N.A.T.A. more than $225.00. 


We place many teachers in the suburbs of Chicago and Milwaukee 








TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
AGENCY ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 
cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 

Our Service Is of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 
Nationwide N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public 
School, Teachers’ College, University. Special demand 
for Elementary, High School, Art, Music, Commercial 
and Home Economics teachers for Suburban and City 
Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Cor. Agencies: 585-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 








IT’S MOVING TIME. Let us “move” you to—A Better Location—A Better Salary— 
A Better Position. Write for our “Forecast” and Self-appraisal Test. 80 page TEACHERS 
APPLICATION HANDBOOK free with enrollment. 

















cond recitons | SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE | xa:isczi'oen 
Seas ia, 813 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. yy 
Western Office: 1003 Lloyd Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 




















TEAC H E R S AG E NCY SHORTAGE of GOOD TEACHERS—ALASKA and the 
WEST. Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all — 

MISSOULA, MONTANA ments, particularly music. Certification booklet free to members 

Member N.A.T.A. ister with Huff’s—24 years steady growth in placement service. 


HUF 
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The extent to which Wisconsin teachers cut a figure 
in the N.E.A. is indicated by a committee summary 
recently received from Washington. It shows that 
sixty positions on sixteen N.E.A. committees are held 
by Wisconsin appointees. 


Puff out your chests, Milwaukee teachers, for one 
of your members, Frederick Logan of Steuben Jr. 
H.S., has some of his art work on display at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 


The state department of rural sociology of the 
U. of W. College of Agriculture is conducting a 
state conference on ‘‘The Coming Rural Life’ at Osh- 
kosh §S.T.C. the 28th and 29th of this month. The 
theme of the conference will be ‘What's Ahead for 
Town-Country Relations?” The program is being ar- 
ranged by John R. Barton, with Miss May Stewart 
of Oshkosh as chairman of the program committee. 





* EUROPE JUNE 13 & 
Very attr. trip, 4 weeks, 8 cities, low rate. 
Similar sailings June 30, July 1, 13, 25. 
Exc. low rates Sept. 5, 16, all expense. 
Send for itinerary booklet G-8. 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Specialists in European Travel 








& 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. © 
SEE EUROPE NEXT SUMMER 
— with — 


THE|MORNINGSIDE TOURS 


Twenty-third time to Europe 
Tours from $390 and up. 


Four sailings. All Tours now assured. 
Write for Folder M 


Managed and Conducted by 


MRS. H. G. CAMPBELL 
1324 S. Newton St. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


4 
New 


mY ch ool 
\ Machine 
The EDUCATOR 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 


Designed especially for classroom use, it is 
ideal for machine training and office practice. 


MONROE 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
MADISON, WIS. OFFICE 
505 Gay Building © Badger 4830 














A recent meeting of the Bangor P.T.A. was de- 
voted to demonstration of equipment. The second 
grade exhibited a WHA radio class by electrical 
transcription and the school’s public address system 
was used. The senior English class presented a play- 
let demonstrating the features of broadcasting. Read- 
ings and oral reports showing the motivating influ- 
ence of broadcasting upon good speech were included. 
Sounds like a very good program and worth copying. 


One of the finest school health records has been 
established in Stevens Point, where careful checking 
up of dental defects and treatment through the schools 
has resulted in a marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of teeth among students. Ten years ago 98% 
of the Stevens Point children had defective teeth; 
today only 55% have defects and these are receiving 
regular care. 


The Banner school near Argyle was closed part of 
last month because the teacher, Miss Vera Elmer, 
was ill with scarlet fever. 


“Methods for Provision of Pupil Differences in the 
Teaching of Secondary School Mathematics” is the 
subject of a monograph published by a sub-committee 
of the Mathematics section of the W.E.A. The mono- 
graph contains a searching analysis of the present 
status of mathematics. 


Teachers of Burnett and Polk counties turned out 
in large numbers for the Midwinter Convention at 
Milltown on February 18. Strictly professional topics 
and an address on Germany constituted a strong 
program. 








HAPPINESS TOURS 
TO BOTH FAIRS 





; CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK 
HISTORIC EAST | MEXICO, BANFF, 


NIAGARA FALLS LAKE LOUISE 

Air conditioned] Air conditioned 
trains. Every night in| train. 14 joy filled 
a comfortable bed.|] days; sightseeing. 
Rm. and bath, de luxe | First class hotels, All 


days, DOSDO | pense......91 


Write for details, No Obligation 








HONS ae 

















TEACHERS WANTED 
You can earn from $300.00 to $500.00 during 
Summer Vacation selling this new edition 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR to schools at a 
new low price. For particulars write 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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H. H. Polzer, principal of the Highland schools, 
tried being janitor one day last month, but he’s de- 
cided to stick to his knitting and let others handle 
custodial duties. The furnace got too hot one day 
and as the school janitor was out, Principal Polzer 
grabbed a bucket of water and tossed it on the fire. 
Result: a fine steam burn mixed with plenty of coal 
cinders. 


Two More 100%ers: Lincoln County 
and Western Dane. 


Merrill Junior High School of Oshkosh presented 
its seventh annual physical education demonstration 
on the evening of March 24. A most interesting and 
varied program was attended by the parents and citi- 
zens generally. 


Miss Ida M. Buell, a teacher in the Hudson schools 
for more than 40 years, recently resigned because of 
ill health. She was the honored guest at many func- 
tions during February, as the entire community highly 
respected her and appreciated the fine work she has 
done in Hudson. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


*S. Horace Williams, instructor of psychology and 
education at the Superior S.T.C., died of pneumonia 
at a Superior hospital the latter part of Feb., after 
a month’s illness. Prof. Williams joined the Superior 
S.T.C. faculty in 1923 after teaching in St. Louis, 
Greeley, Col., and in New Hampshire. 


William O. Brown, 82, from 1894 until 1911 prin- 
cipal of Green Bay East high school and from 1913 
until his retirement in 1927 a teacher in Sturgeon 
Bay, died at his home in Sturgeon Bay Feb. 27, after 
an illness of several years. 


*Frank E. Converse, 75, superintendent of the 
Beloit public schools for 35 years ugtil his retirement 
in 1932, died at his home near Beloit the early part 
of March. Mr. Converse had been in ill health fol- 
lowing a heart attack shortly after the Christmas 
holidays, but his condition did not become critical 
until a few days before his death. 


*Miss Mary Flynn, 39, history teacher at Wausau 
Senior High school and formerly a teacher at Elm- 
wood and Colby, died at her home in Eau Claire, 
March 15, after a four month illness. 


Christopher Donnelley, former teacher at Platte- 
ville S.T.C. and at one time assistant state superin- 
tendent, recently died at his home in Los Angeles, 
where for some years he has been active in social 
work for underprivileged boys and girls. 


* 
QUIZ ANSWERS— 


1. A method of apportioning state aid to ele- 
mentary schools in such a manner that 
districts with low valuation secure pro- 
portionately more aid than districts with 
high valuation. The law was passed in 
1927, and the educator whose name is most 
closely associated with the law is State 
Supt. John Callahan. 


in Education, Safety Education, Family 










THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session—June 26 to August 4, 1939 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Six-Week Courses and Three-Week 

Short Units 


The Stout Institute summer session of- 
fers undergraduate curricula leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics Education or Industrial Educa- 
tion, and graduate curricula leading to 
the degree of Master of Science in these 
fields.. In addition to work in these fields, 
an excellent range of courses is offered in 
science, social science, English educa- 
tion, vocational education and physical 
education. 

Short units are offered by national lead- 
ers in Adult Education, Problems in Cur- 
riculum Construction in Industrial Educa- 
tion, Community Analysis, The Community 



















Life Studies, Character Education, Coun- 
seling on Secondary Level, Adolescent 
Problems in Education and Contemporary 
Education. 

Menomonie, located in Northwestern 




















Wisconsin, is within short driving dis- 
tance of the famous Wisconsin summer 
resort country. Residence facilities include 
expanded and remodeled dormitory accom- 
modations, college camp colony and nu- 
merous lake cottages. Excellent oppor- 
tunities are offered for combining profes- 
sional study and recreational activities. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wis. 




















2. In Dec. 1836 a territorial act was passed 
to found a University at Belmont, at that 
time the seat of the territorial govern- 
ment and later seriously considered as a 
possible site for the state capitol. In Dec. 
1837 the Wisconsin University was estab- 
lished at Green Bay, taking over a mission 
school being operated for the Indians by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. In Jan. 1838 an act was 
passed establishing the University of the 
Territory of Wisconsin at Madison, and 
this subsequently became the state 
university. 

3. Pioneer educator who founded the first 
school at Kenosha—then known as West- 
port. 

. Horace Mann. 

. Woodrow Wilson. 

. $1,385,000. This is $1,210,000 more than 
the high schools secured in direct state 
aid in 1936. 

. Sevastopol. 

. Marathon (207); Florence (12). 

. Nine: Platteville, Whitewater, Milwau- 
kee, Oshkosh, Eau Claire, River Falls, La 
Crosse, Stevens Point, and Superior. 
Thirteen (according .to 1938-39 State 
Dept. Directory): Beloit, Carroll, Law- 
rence, Marquette, Milton, Milwaukee- 
Downer, Mission House, Mt. Mary (Mil- 
waukee), Northland, Northwestern, Ripon, 
St. Francis (Burlington), St. Norbert (De 
Pere). 

10. Two years of continuous and satisfactory 

service. 
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3RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR’ TEACHERS 
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If, during the next year, the Macmillan company 
comes out with a flock of outstanding new books 
(and the odds are that they will) part of the credit 
will go to a Wisconsin man, for Art. Jensen has been 
all over the U. S. during the past two months comb- 
ing the field for worthy manuscripts. Starting out 
from Madison when the cold Feb. breezes were blow- 
ing he visited Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia and points between. “It's nice work if 
you can get it’, was our reaction as we shivered here 
while Art. melted off some tallow under a bright 
Texas sun. 


The past month has brought us an unusually fine 
collection of books from the Macmillan presses, and 
while space does not permit us to describe all in 
detail we do want to call attention to the most 
outstanding ones. 

One of the most outstanding contributions to the 
field of reading is the new primary unit of THE 
NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS, by Gates, Huber, and 
Peardon. The books which have reached our desk are 
those planned for the first three grades. The first year 
program consists of the following: Beginning Days 
($.20), a pre-reading book designed to introduce the 
child to the characteristics of a printed book, in which 
pictures and a minimum of text combine to tell a 
story; Off We Go ($.20), a basal pre-primer; Now 
We Go Again ($.20); A Teacher's Reader-Manual, 
containing the pupils’ texts and related teaching mate- 
rials for the three books described above (see below 
for further comments on the teacher manuals) 
($1.40); Jim and Judy ($.72) a basal primer; pre- 
paratory book to “Jim and Judy’ ($.32); Teacher's 
Manual for “Jim and Judy” ($1.32); Down Our 
Street ($.84), first reader; preparatory book for same 
($.32) ; Teacher Manual ($1.48) ; and Unit Readers, 
paralleling all units (now in preparation). 

The second year’s program revolves around the 
reader We Grow Up ($.88), with preparatory book 
($.32) and Teacher Manual ($1.56) ; while the third 
year’s program is built around the reader Wide Wings 
($.96) ; with preparatory book ($.32) and Teacher 
Manual ($1.80). 

In addition there is a general manual ($.20) by 
Arthur I. Gates, setting forth the general principles, 
objectives, and methods of the books enumerated 
above. 

Anyone familiar with previous books of Gates and 
his associates will not be surprised at the high stand- 
ards of text content, but old followers of Gates as 
well as those only familiar with ordinary reading 
series will be utterly delighted with the richly colored 
illustrations which have obviously been made for 
children to enjoy. 

One unique feature of the series is the make-up of 
the Teacher Manuals, which are provided for all basal 
books in the series. Each combines the pupils’ book 
and teaching instructions, in a special over-all bind- 
ing in such a way that the two books, reader and 
manual, are bound under a single cover. The teaching 





instructions refer, page by page, - the pupils’ book 
and its particular preparatory 

Space limitations prevent us cae further descrip- 
tion of the series. All we can say is that it is excep- 
tionally fine, and we suggest that all teachers of the 
lower grades send to the publishers for a free pros- 
pectus booklet, showing the type of illustrations used, 
the development of the vocabulary and other features 
of the series. 


A second primary reading series to come to our 
desk this past month is the 1938 copyright edition of 
The Curriculum Readers by Baker and Reed, pub- 
lished by the Bobbs—Merrill Co. of Indianapolis. The 
series is well known to the profession, and the 1938 
copyright edition brings the books out in new dress. 
While the illustrations are of an entirely different 
character than those described above they are well 
done, with simple color combinations understandable 
to any child. The series consists of the following 
books: Playmates, ($.24) pre-primer; Friends for 
Every Day ($.56) primer; Friends in Town and Coun- 
try ($.60) first reader; Friends Here and Away 
($.64) second reader; and Friends Around the World 
($.72) third reader. 

All books are carefully built around child interests 
and with vocabulary well graded. A descriptive folder 
has been published and will be furnished free upon 
request. Write the publishers. 


Many are those who lament our lack of attention 
to the talents of the above-normal child. Teachers 
freely admit that the quick child is not given full 
opportunities to develop his specialized talents along 
creative lines, but who can hope to individualize 
teaching when there still remain only 24 hours in a 
single day? Yet many teachers want to help those 
children who show promise of doing the unusual in 
art, music, literature or dramatics. Because of this 
desire to help such students many teachers, we are 
sure, will welcome a new book recently published by 
the E. M..Hale Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Aptly 
titled Creative Expression (338 pages, $2.00), edited 
for the Progressive Education Association by Ger- 
trude Hartman and Ann Shumaker, it is really the 
authorship of 63 educators who, through their expe- 
riences with school children in creative classroom 
activities, have developed techniques to develop cre- 
ative talents in school children. 

The book is wide in scope, taking in the fields of 
modeling, drawing, painting, music, the dance, poetry, 
literature, and dramatics. Numerous illustrations serve 
to lighten up the text and add meaning to the 
projects described. 

It’s a fine contribution to a field of teaching which 
has been neglected because of the necessary routine 
of teacher activity rather than a lack of desire to 
help talented students enlarge their latent capacities. 


Safety education is coming in for a lot of atten- 
tion these days, and teachers will surely welcome the 
new series Safe and Healthy Living recently pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. with Andress, Goldberger, 
Dolch, and Hallock as authors. There are eight books 
in the series, with two: Spick and Span ($.64) and 
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WEBSTER’S 
MANILA BAY CHATEAU- 
CHATEAU a a wa) Pe 
Seco} 
Ot Sa Neretaaee DICTIONARY ‘Second Edition 
Philippines France 
ok pe a are 
ip- 
Z 
ne 
OS- 1 
od, 
” AMERICAN BATTLES AND TREATIES 
. YORKTOWN CITY OF 1. This battle was fought in the.................... war. Our 
of fleet was under the command Of....................ccccccece0000e 
- GEILE MNMMROED 5055 css sei vcaixecnnioes losses. (See page 233) 
he Virginia 2. This battle in the World War lasted ................ 
38 RGA INONID oo cass scaseoesesatseses Lo) eee in the year......... 
Ss. American strong counterattacks to this German of- 
at fensive were of moral value to the Allies, particularly 
7 the disorganized...................... troops. (See page 233) 
le 3. The Battle of Yorktown is important; it............. 
a) nn” oe ee ee ee oe eee oss ssicsateennctetee War. Some of 
or the famous military and naval leaders who took part 
2 WORE oss ccccdenciice tare arearn Dee mA RN Bsns? 7.4/9 
y) BD sesseetecscsennnteccennsnseep scscnessnsen cossensneennsnsnss (See page 233) 
cy 4. The war ended by the Treaty of Ghent was the 
hisiepavstcwndeteaseloatlacen tation , fought against the ............ 
SS eee LR | [ONC rever mean eee) Sind MARI Rey nate i's (See page 2699) However, 
PARIS GUADALUPE NRE an de was fought after 
ss HIDALGO the signing of this peace treaty. (See page 233) 
5. The Treaty of Paris, Feb. 10, 1763, ended the 
n Treaty of 1763 Diet BL | isetapitesesensnaneessersenesoen War. This affected the colonies 
s in America because England was given...................0 
l OO ERIS SORT SEC (See page 2699) 
g 6. This treaty ended the Mexican War and gave 
: Chae CREE SERGE ais. sisesiscscsssccrere i cececcss SID 5 cthecss 
. ie i ee ae |. |B. CRAM REERIR, ND. ~puspconcetesvesciceacicatsdeconcoacs fom Chie SABO «so... ccicicccctacscienesnae 
‘ dollars. Mexico relinquished all claim to ................ 
IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
, send your pupils to WeBsTER’s New INTERNA- 
TIONAL DicTIONARY, Second Edition, for interesting 











and valuable supplementary reference material. 
The same inexhaustible store of encyclopedic and 
pictorial information is available for the teacher of 
civics, geography, art, music, literature, the physical 
as well as the social sciences. 

Sample for yourself the many uses to which this 
great book can be put in your own classroom. Send 
for new booklet, ‘Dictionary Games and Exer- 
cises”; it is yours for the asking. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
37 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me, for class use, a copy of 
“Dictionary Games and Exercises,” free. 
Name 


Address 
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Happy Reading With 
THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 
BECAUSE THE PROGRAM IS 


EASY—the vocabulary is carefully 
controlled. 


STIMULATING—every pupil in your group 
reads around the same center of interest 
to the limit of his ability. 


INTERESTING—both the stories on social 
studies and science at the primary 
child's level and the fanciful stories are 
marked throughout by a genuine literary 
quality. 


We will be glad to send upon request 
“The Diagnosis, Remedy, and Preven- 
tion of Reading Difficulties’’ pamphlet 
and comprehensive circular No. 7-1-38. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives : 
Ronald Layde, John O. Burch 

















The New Conservation Text Book 
Conservation of Renewable 
Resources 


By 
E. M. DAHLBERG 


The Text that Offers Adequate Instruc- 
tion in Conservation of Natural 
Resources for Wisconsin Schools. 

Now Being Used Under Two Plans in 
Wisconsin High Schools. 


I. As asupplementary text in related sub- 
jects. In Biology classes the text is being 
used the last six weeks of each semester 
as Conservation of Biological Resources. 
This plan requires a text for each stu- 
dent. With courses in General Science, 
Civics, etc., it is used for special topic 
study periods in the class room. This re- 
quires a set of books equal in number to 
size of class. 


II. As a Basic text for a Semester Course 
in Conservation. A Teachers’ Manual and 
outline for the semester is given with 
each purchase of books for use as a 
basic text. 
Price in lots of 20 or more__$0.75 
Single copies_______________ 1.00 


C. C. NELSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 








The Health Parade ($.72) designed for the primary 
grades, while the rest of the series: Growing Big and 
Strong ($.76), Safety Every Day ($.76); Doing 
Your Best For Health ($.80); Building Good Health 
($.84); Helping the Body in Its Work ($.84) and 
The Healthy Home and Community ($.88) are writ- 
ten for the grades 3-8. 

The books, as the series title suggests, stress safety 
education and matters of health. Completely up-to- 
date in content and practical in approach the books 
deal with everyday health problems in light of the 
most recent developments in medicine and hygiene. 
Safety education covers all phases of pupil activity 
in home, school, streets, etc. Photographs, charts and 
drawings all combine to give color and life to the 
texts. All of the books are published according to the 
usual high standards of Ginn & Co 


In the writing of Bookkeeping For Business and 
Personal Use, (Kirk, Ableman & Klein, John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia, $1.88) the personal-use value 
of bookkeeping has been the first consideration of the 
authors. By means of a social approach, the record- 
ing activity is featured in relation to everyday life. 
How bookkeeping is irrevocably bound with the basic 
social institutions—the Home, the Church, the School, 
the Club, the State, and Business—is shown in a 
complete bookkeeping cycle which is both interesting 
and easily understood. 

Based on the business history of one successful 
individual, the text is logical, connected, and smoothly 
presented. It brings home to the student the natural 
relation of bookkeeping to life. Careful gradation in- 
sures comprehension by all students of high school 
level—not only those who plan to become book- 
keepers and accountants and hence need a good foun- 
dation in the fundamentals of bookkeeping, but also 
those students following other courses who, neverthe- 
less, wish enough general knowledge of the subject 
to be able to keep a set of books. 

This new book is divided into four main sections: 
(a) Record keeping for cash; (b) Record keeping 
for cash and for credit; (c) Record keeping—ledger 
subdivision and control; (d) Record keeping—busi- 
ness records and the Government. The sections are 
divided into chapters which in turn are divided into 
convenient teaching units. Each unit is cast in the 
form of a problem and is followed by a list of book- 
keeping terms for discussion, a unit summary in ques- 
tion form, and by varied problems; each chapter is 
followed by a progressive summary which provides 
means for unifying and co-ordinating the work fin- 
ished before beginning new material; each section is 
followed by one or more practice sets. 





Wilkinson & Brown’s 
IMPROVING 
YOUR READING 
For Grades 5-8 
Price $1.00 
Employing every known 
device used in Remedial 
Reading work, this new 
pupil’s text gets down 
to the roots of all read- 
ing troubles, Included 
are a wide range of 
games and exercises, 
memory aids, reading 
practice, diagnostic and 

achievement tests. 

Write today for your free copy 
of our new descriptive booklet 
No. 22W. 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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